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PREFACE 


Dr. Radhagovinda Basak's study of the Mahdvastu- 
Avadéna was originally contributed to the J. N. Banerjea 
Volume. The present monograph із а reprint ad verbatim 
of that article. 

The book consists of substantial portions of a series of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Basak as the Adhar Chandra 
Mukherjee Lecturer in. Arts at the University of Calcutta 
for the year 1958. This has been published with the very 
kind permission of the Registrar, University of Calcutta. 

"The Avadina stories contain important data of India's 
past and their detailed study often helps to illuminate 
many facets of ancient Indian life and culture. Dr. Basak's 
study of the Mahdvastu-Avadéna is the fruit of years of 
diligent labour and his treatment of it has been erudite 
and exhaustive. 

As printing had to be completed in a hurry there will 
remain errors of editing and printing for which I crave 
the indulgence of the readers. The Association thanks Sri 
Dipak Sen for preparing the index to this monograph and 
to Firma К. L. Mukhopadhyay for matters of publication. 
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INDIAN LIFE AS REVEALED IN THE BUDDHIST 
WORK, THE MAHAVASTU-AVADANA* 


RADHAGOVINDA Basak 
x 
Political Aspect 


Тмыл is now a sovereign and independent country and is 
free from the unholy influence of foreign rulers who, witting- 
helped in the past the act of withholding 
of disclosure of her past history and civilization. Time has 
now come for us to strive to unravel all important aspects of 
our cultural heritage which we can possibly cull and collect 
from all kind of sources, including the literary ones. The 
most ancient and authoritative literary works, Brahmanic, 
Buddhistic, Jaina, etc., deserve careful and critical study. 
Books like Pataüjali's Mahabhdshya, Kautilya's Arthasastra, 
Bharata's JVátyaíditra, the — Mahdvastw-avadáma and. the 
Divydvadana, the Uvdsagadasdo and others are veritable mines 
of information about our past history and culture. We shall 
try to understand the evolution of modern Indian national 
life and culture in the light of what we can gather from our 
study of these very old Indian treatises, which form almost a 
virgin field of researches, so that the missing link between 
the ancient and modern Indian cultural thoughts may be _ 
discovered gradually to some extent. 

For the last few years I have been studying the Buddhist 
Sanskrit work, the Mahdvastu-avadana (written neither in 
pure Sanskrit, nor pure Pali, nor pure Prakrit, but rather in 
а conglomeration of all the three languages, generally 
called by scholars as ‘the Gatha dialect’, or ‘mixed Sanskrit") 
and to-day in my first lecture and in the next two, I wish to 
present to you the results of my study of this work, under the 
three headings: (1) political, (2) social and economic and 
(3) religious aspects. 

At the outset, I wish to give you very shortly an idea of the 
form and content of the Mahdvastu-avadana, This work be- 
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2 MAHAVASTU 





longs to the Vinayapifaka of the Buddhist canonical literature, 
prepared according to the text of the Lokottaravádins of the 
hghikas of Madh: a, who were the earliest schis- 
Second Buddhist Council of the fourth century 
a.c. These Lokottaravádins, as you all know, were believers 
in the doctrine of all the Buddhas being ‘Lokottara’ i.e. uncommon, 
extraordinary, and superhuman, who, according to them, adapted them- 
selves to worldly life, only to external view. The time of com- 
position or compilation of this partly prose and partly versified 
treatise is according to late Mm. Dr. Н. P. Sastri 
the third-second century B.C. But Winternitz was of opinion 
that the nucleus of the work probably originated as far back 
as the second century n.c., even though it was enlarged in 
the fourth century and later still, However, the chief 
contents of the work relate to biography of Gautama 
Buddha, adorned profusely with stories and miracles 
accompanying his conception, birth, renunciation, enlighten- 
ment, conversion of some great persons to his faith, and his 
demise. It also contains some old and new Jataka stories 
(i.e. the stories of previous births of the Buddha). In the 
structure of this biography of the Buddha and his many- 
sided activities and the JAtaka stories, we can find out many 
an information regarding the ancient life and culture of the 
Indians. It is very curious that the Mahdvastu itself (111. 250) 
in some gathds gives an eulogy of the work in these words'— 
“О revered sirs, the great Mahdoastu which is a repository of 
dharma, which is full of great knowledge, which can bring 
welfare to the great mass (of people), has been revealed by 
Sugata, the perfect Buddha, for the good of all living beings. 
‘Those who preach the Saddharma (the true dharma, i.e. Bud- 
dhism) and those who hear it preached, all attain the im- 
movable or immortal Viredya (the blissful state) 
Some preliminary remarks on ancient Indian political constitu- 
tion are necessary at the outset to enable us to com- 
‘werd mur raaf a 
Serre] agar жаттан fra 
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prehend easily the contributions of the Mahdoastw in this 
regard. It is now an established fact of Indian history 
thatin ancient time India saw several forms of constitutional 
governments, such as mnarchical, oligarchical, republican and 
tribal states which existed contemporancously or at different 
periods of her ancient history, in different parts of the 
country. But the most prevailing form of carly Hindu 
state-constitution was monarchical. It was not, however, 
an absolute monarchy, as some scholars might think. It was 
rather a political system controlled by sachivas (sachivdyatta- 
tantra as called by the author of the Mudrd-rdkshasa drama). 
‘These sachivas (both dhi-sachivas or mati-sachivas, i.e. counsel 
lors and policy-makers and the Karma-sachivas or high exe- 
cutive state officers) formed, as it were, a healthy check £a 
the king's becoming despotic and they were to some extent 
the unelected representatives in the Council of Ministers and 
the Administration. You all know that the doctrine of th= 
Saptdnga state is the epitome of the theory of 
ancient Hindu political constitution as advocated by 
Kautilya in his Arthafastra and in all treatises on rdjaniti. 
The seven constituents of state are—(1) The Sodmin or Rja 
(the sovereign), (2) Атыйуа (ministers, counsellors, and 
Adhyakshas or headsof the secretarial departments including 
all kinds of officers i.e. the whole bureaucracy), (3) Janapada 
or Ráshtra (people of the country-side), (4) Durga (military 
forts and fortified cities, towns and townships), (5) Kota 
(treasury or exchequer), (6) ата or Bala (army with its 
different troops i.e. the chaturatiga force) and (7) Mitra or 
Suhrit (allies). Beginning from Kautilya we have a traditional 
list of the eighteen firthas or mahdmdtras who are the highest 
ministerial functionaries in the body-politic (Le. in the 
monarchies in India). During the time of the great Maurya 
emperors including Chandragupta, Bindusira and Asoka, 
this mahdmatra system of administration was in vogue, and 
we find from stray references in the Madras that the 
same system prevailed in its own time. I feel it necessary 
here to name these cighteen mahdmatras in this lecture. They 
are as follows:;—(1) Mantrin (the Chief атаана on Pre: 
mier or Chancellor), (2) Purshita райана чем, the 

matters, spiritual and temporal), (3) poH 





























4 MAHAVASTU 
(War Minister; according to others Commander-in-chief), 
(4) Yucardja (Crown-Prince or heir apparent), (5) Dauvdrika 
(chiefof the Palace Police), (6) Antarsaméika (Superintendent 
of the Queen's Department or the harem), (7)* Pratasta 
(Inspector-General of Prisons), (8) Samdhartà (Collector 
General of Revenue), (9) Sannidhétd (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), (10) Pradeshta (Chief Magisterial Officer), (11) 
Nagarika (city-Mayor), (12) Pauravyavahdrita (Head of the 
Dharmasthas or judges і.е. the Chief Justice of the city), 
(13) Kéemantika (chief officer for Mining and Manufacturing 
Departments), (14) Mantriparishadadhyaksha (President of the 
Council of Ministers), (15) Dasdapála (chief of the army 
staff, or the chief Punitive Officer according to others), (16) 
Durgopita (officer-in-charge of forts and fortresses), (17) 
Атара (chief Frontier Officer, i.e. the Warden of the 
Marches), and (18) Ajavika (officer-in-charge of the Forest 
tracts). It is evident that these functionaries cover almost all 
possible departments of the administration. 








On or Kixounr as 1x тик Manivasry 

1 have stated elsewhere that in analysing the theory of 
state, or, in other words, the philosophy of sovereignty, the 
ancient political thinkers and teachers could not forget the idea 
of the sinful aspect of human nature, which always tends to inter- 
fere with the rights and liberties of others over their own 
security and property, and to violate morals and manners, 
Hence it is that a governmental institution wax a neces- 
sity for controlling or coercing human viciousness and 

i and for keeping secure the life and property of 
the people, and also preserving their assigned social duties. 
And it is the proper administration of the power of punish- 
ment bya kingly person that can save the society from 
Passing into the condition of métrya-nydya, as it is technically 
called in ancient Indian political philosophy, i.e., a state of 
lawlessness and anarchy in society in which the 














POLITICAL ASPECT. 5 


Indian people too, and it is told in the Makdoastu (Vol. 1, 
рр. 358-59), when it related the history of the homes and origin 
of the Sákyas and Koliyas, that being oppressed by the three 
wrong ard sinful acts, viz. of theft ( afewxrt), falschood 
(татчта) and violence (wear) of the anti-social elements 
in society on account of which there appeared in 
society wrong and injustice (a and заз), people wander- 
ed hither and thither, met together, discussed and 
ultimately selected from amongst themselves the most trust- 
worthy (sarva-prisddika) and the most authoritative (жатга- 
mahetakya) person to be their king and addressed the chosen 
person thus:—"Your Majesty is quite fit to punish him 
among us who deserves punishment and reward or favour 
him who deserves honour. We all approve of your being 
placed at the head of all men, i.e., we elect you to sovereignty over 
us all. And we shall offer you one-sixth of {Ali-paddy grown in 
Jali-ficlds of cach of us." Then the Mahdoastu states vividly 
certain words regarding such an origin of kingship according 
to which the king should be styled a» mahdsammata, rûj, 
mürdhdbhishikta, and janapadas-thima-cirya-prapta. These are 
thus explained in that book: —* Thus originated the idea 
that mahdrammata means the person elected by the great mass 
of the people, that rdjan means the person who merits or deser- 
ves to have the (d/i-portion from the fdli-fields, that mürdhdbhi- 
shikta (kshatriya) means the annointed person who can per- 
fectly guard and protect, and that janapada-rthdma-virya- 
prapta means the person who has achieved the strength and 
power of the country’s people, as he is as it were a father to 
the people of towns and provinces". ‘This is how the king can 
declare—'I am king, an annointed noble (kshatriya) and one 
who has achieved the strength and power of the country- 
people." This description of the origin of kingship in the 
Mahdvasta reminds us of the statement of Kautilya (I. 13) 
on the selection of the king by the people, forming a political 
community and entering into а social contract or compact 

to which the elected king agreed to rule righteous- 
ly and protect the rights and properties of his subjects, who 


"warren nud faari w fan gra, окт чотту чч à mi- 
wear award wem, ramum mías ate fear аат | 






































6 MAHAVASTU 
again agreed to pay him faxes in the shape of one-sixth of their 
field produce. So it becomes clear that the king is paid to act 
as the servant of his people. The people of the Mahdvastu 
period held such a view on the relation between the king and 
his people. 

Generally we learn from ancient books that the nobles or 
Kshatriyas were either made kings, or they succeeded to the 
hereditary throne. But we have in the Mahdeastu an instance 
of a Bráhmana King of Mithila ruling in Videha (111. 172). 
We also know that almost all ancient political philosophers 
were of opinion that the eldest son should succeed to the 
throne after his father's death (by the system of primo- 
geniture). But the eldest brother could give up his right of 
succession to sovereignty to a younger brother asking the 
latter to take over the kingdom. A king could also establis! 
a brother on the throne to deputize on his behalf during his 
absence from the capital (111. 15), but the counsellors were 
to be informed of this arrangement. King Brahmadatta of 
Kampilla, having no son of his, conceived an affection for 
Prince Punyavanta (111. 40) whom he gave his daughter to 
be married with and he established the son-in-law on the 
throne addressing the counsellors and the people of towns 
and countries thus'—"He has become my son, so he will be- 
come the king, as I have grown old." There are also many 
references in the Mahdeastu of marriage for political alliances 
of the parties concerned. Even а son born of a king's сопе 
cubine (Jenta by name) could be made а king under special 
circumstances. 














Duties or л Каха 

All ancient Indian teachers of political science are of 
opinion that the supreme duty of a king is to contribute to the 
happiness (sukha) and welfare (Айа) of his own people and 
to maintain, as the dapdadhara (wielder of the sceptre), law 
and order in his own kingdom, ко that the life and property 
of his subjects may be well secured. The king's other high duty 
3з to remain always vigilant over the doings of neighbouring 
and distant rulers of foreign states and to be ever ready for 


"аа gait эта ят чөй ма eror, sri galt эли 
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direct hostility towards them by an act of war, if necessary, 
against their aggressions. The Muhdeastu contains many 
references to kingly duties (rdjadharmas) and matters of ad- 
ministrative importance in various contexts. But it treats of 
the duties of a ruler in some greater detail in a Jataka story 
named Trifakuniya-jütaka (Y. 271-282) wherein we read of 
three sagacious and intelligent birds, an owl, а sdrika (or 
mayana-bird) and a parrot, adopted as his sons by King 
Bralimadatta of Kasi, living at Banaras on the advice of a 
Himalayan ascetic, as the king had no (human) son of his 
own. These birds, having power to talk in human voice, 
imparted to their father, the king, some excellent lessons on тйўз- 
dharma in three very edifying lectures. 

‘The first lecturer, the owl-bird, says in the beginning of 
its lecture that a king should not fall into the power of anger, 
for both the material and spiritual prosperity and wisdom 
of a king can only be attained, if he can restrain his anger.* 
Next the king is enjoined not to fall a victim to his own likes 
islikes and also to fear and infatuation. While adminis- 
tering justice’ he is advised to hear the arguments of both 
parties in a dispute and decide the case righteously. The 
lecturing bird warns the king against constant engrossment 
in attractive worldly pleasures,” lest his enemies should over- 
come him. The king should protect his own domi 
sisting of both towns and country-side (foura-jdnapadarit 
тазытат) and maintain them both and also his retinue by 
arranging for them easy availability of their essential requisites,“ 
зо that his own people may not be alicnated from him by 
his enemies. A policy of concession* or favour to the poor 
and preservation of the rich in newly acquired territories. 
should be adopted by him. He should admit large bodies of 

* эгеде fg crave ora anil mifaq + 

mar мія mia meer эч fared 
«загі wad Чип чат’ marata | 
sad wig mft алоби 1 
anara fg wrafe чета sayata и 
* mamî заечай ма а. 
^ арак w ятй areal «сатта + 




















8 MAHAVASTU 
immigrants to his own kingdom as was done by previous rulers; 
He is exhorted to cultivate friendship (:itra-bandha) and not 
enmity (raira-bandha) with rival kings (pratirdjas), for all 
people worship the rulers who contract abiding friendship 
with other kings." A king should not indulge in incoherent talk, 
but should resort to deliberation on politics based on proper 
reasons, and should guard against dioulgence’ of state-secrets, for, 
even great kings whose secret plans are revealed fall into 
great distress. Enemies of those rulers who can guard their 
secrets remain as slaves to him, out of fear of estrangement 
from their own friends caused by the secret policy of their 
rivals. The king should always provide for the protection and 
security of his law-abiding people, for the wheel of dharma 
(proper duties) can only move, if it can depend on the driving 
force of the king's military power. A king should be circun 
spect in all matters (saredrthehi samikshákdri) and awake in 
taking care of bis treasury and granary. A king's realm 
becomes prosperous (riddha), developed (sphita) and popu- 
lous (jandkula) if he can rightly arrange for the protection 
of his people through righteousness. Thus can accrue welfare 
here and happiness hereafter. 

The lecture of the second bird, Sárikà (mayana-bird) 
refers to the dictum that every state stands steady оп two 
bases*, namely the king's acquisition of previously unpossess- 
ed properties and conservation of new possessions. But he 
should make cfiorts for these two acts righteously, for the 
realm (ráshira) of a king ruling unrighteously becomes weak- 
ег and rent on all sides. A king should know whom to curb 
өг coerce, whom to reward, whom to bring to his own side 
and whom to favour, otherwise he stands the chance of 
losing? his material prosperity. A king should be vigilantly 

+ адїнї fg чтят {ён arrer sa 1 

sanaan fg тёп мазен ens mpm d 

*aaffeata ammi нап aif «тае а 

wares fg fram stew nià i 
«бабе «amm as miw: ваба: i 
аттат зец meer often 
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alert in not appointing, to high posts of state in the frontiers, 
villages and the country-side, his own sons and brothers if they are 
found ta be valiant, violent and vile in temperament. Claimants’ to 
royal patrimony should not be humiliated, for, in that case 
they are liable to turn into dangerous enemies. A king 
should always weigh in his mind as to how fo augment his own 
resources, curb his enemies and commisscrate his own subjects 
in their distresses and difficulties. He should be ‘careful 
about the movements near him of persons who may attempt 
to overhear his talking with his own men. He should always 
keep а watch on those who are brave, rich, prone to be won 
over by money, powerful in counselling and irksome, The 
king should select and appoint suck men as ministers who are 
politicians (artha-chintaka), learned, uncovetous, loyal and 
leaders of people. А learned minister by his wisdom conduces 
to the welfare and happiness of the state and its ruler, where- 
as а covetous and foolish one is of no good to both the king 
and his kingdom. This lecturer advises King Brahmadatta 
to institute a strong espionage system, for, there is no efficient eye 
for a king like the spies and there is no policy like the spying 
system” Lastly the bird says that the king's pratihdra (i-e., the 
Chief of the Palace Police) should be wise and vigilant for 
ensuring the king's сазе and comfort. 

‘The third bird, the parrot, discussed on the five sources of 
the power which a king should desire to possess viz., (1) his 
brothers (sahaja alam), (2) his sons (putra-halark), (3) his 
kinsmen and allies (jfati-mitra-balam), (4) his four-fold army 
(chaturañga-balarh), (5) his matchless wisdom (prajid-balan). 
A king endowed with this five-fold power can surely make his 
kingdom firm, prosperous, rich and populous. ОГ all these 
powers, intellect or wisdom (of himself and his counsellors) 
is of the highest value, for, by this the king shuns what should 
not be done and accomplishes what should be done. Thi 
bound to bring blessings to himself, his friends and relatives 
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and to the whole of his dominion. A man (ї.е., a minister) 
who is deficient in wisdom, though he be of high birth, never 
becomes helpful to the king, nor dear to his people. The 
dom of such a king with weak intellect both in himself 
and his counsellors is destroyed by rival kings, and his sub- 
jects (prakritis) become alienated and seek another sovereign." That 
chancellor of a king is highly honoured, who appoints to high 
offices of state persons brave, heroic and discerning." The 
bird then refers to the most essential virtue of adopting a right- 
cous and moral course of conduct and of shunning the unrighteous 
and immoral one, and thus doing he can expect to acquire 
glory? in this world and heavenly bliss in the next. TI 
is exactly the seemly conduct which king Asoka stood for and 
the spirit of which breathed throughout all his moral edicts. 
Almost an echo of the Afokan sentiments of high morality (even in 
politics) pervades this advice of the parrot-politician when 
he addresses the king of Kafî to do the right by his parents 
(Dharma chara Maharaja mata-pityishu pdrthica), his sons and 
wife (putradare), his allies and ministers (mitrdmdtye), the 
Sramanas and Bráhmanas (Sramane Hrühmane), his citizens 
and country-folk (pure jénapade) and also by this world and 
the next. Such a king according to the Mahdvastu, walking 
in righteousness, goes to heaven. 

Any casual reader of Kautilya’s Aethasistra will be able to 
discern that the above political maxims and doctrines of the 
Mahdvastu are mere reflections of some of Kautilya's own 
political views, It may be assumed that the compiler or 
compilers of this Buddhist work possessed an excellent know- 
ledge not only of the political philosophy of Kautilya, but 
also of the dharma-rajya principle of the Buddhist emperor 
Asoka, To my mind these discourses on royal duties repre- 
sent a versified version in Mixed Sanskrit or gatha language 
of some of the important political principles of Kautilya. It 


' fee spind w sed mf єчїн 
"ae виб mafa «беге эгїї. 
arms dy ч arafa qi rei farai il 
зат w даелі ната ч erif i 
mi чіт waranê тт! 
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is difficult, however, to assert that this Mahdoastu Jataka was 
pre-Kautilyan; it was rather а post-Kaufilyan treatise. 


CHAKRAVARTIN KIKG AND THE SIXTEEN 
MAHAJANAPADAS 

We know of no sovereign as the lord-paramount ruling 
over a very large North-Indian domain as Chakravartin king 
(universal king) before the establishment of the Maurya 
empire. Some of the Pali texts e.g., the Arigutlara-nikdya, the 
Digha-nikáya, the Chullaniddesa have lists of the famous inde- 
pendent sixteen Mahdjanapadas (big powerful states) into which 
Northern India-was divided and which flourished just before the 
Buddha's time (с. 567-487 в.с.) and most probably during 
his life-time also. The Mahdvastu casually refers in many 
places to sixteen Mahdjanapadas as existing in Jambüdeipa 
(India, 11. 2, 111. 394). In connexion, however, with Bud- 
dha's converting some of the people of these states, the 
treatise gives us in Vol. I (p. 34) а list of their names as 
follows:— 

(1) Айда, (2) Magadha, (3) V: (9) Malla, (5) Кай, 
(6) Kotala, (7) Cheti, (8) Vatsa, (9) Mawya, (10) Sūra- 
sena, (11) Kuru, (12) Pañchala, (13) Sibi, (14) Daśārņa, 
(15) Aivaka and (16) Avanti, 

It may be noted that in this list the sixteen. powers or 
nations have been shown almost in cight pairs, as in the 
Pali Digha-nikdya. Again in Vol. 111. (p. 419) we have a 
second incomplete list of these states, (i.e. fourteen only) 
without mention of Sibi and Daśārņa, but in one compound 
word in the following order, viz.—(1) Aga, (2) Magadha, 
(3) Vaiji, (4) Malla, (5) Kasi, (6) Koala, (then) (7) Kuru, 
(8) Pafichala, (and then), (9) Cheti, (10) Vatsa, (11) Matsya, 
(12) Sürasena, (13) Aévaka and (14) Avanti. 

It may be noted that the two lists of the Afahárastu omit the 
two states of Gandhara and Kamboja which, occur in the Pali 
list, but it substitutes in their places Sibi and Dasarna. 

Another point that should find mention in this connexion 
js that the Digha-nikdya has preserved another smaller list of 
some of these states with the names of their capital cities and 
this has been reproduced in a somewhat corrupt form in the 
Mahdvastu (in Mahà-Govinda-sutra, 111, 208-209). In this 


























12 MAHAVASTU 
sūtra Maha-Govinda, the Brahmana, said to King Renu of 
the story that this earth (meaning India) was a wide expanse 
of seven kingdoms which he mapped out thus:—The centre 
belonged to King Renu. Then are mentioned (1) the 
Kaliigas with Dantapura as their capital, (2) the Asmakas 
with Potana, (3) the Arantis with Máhismad, (4) the Sau- 
tiras with Roruka, (5) the Videhas with Mithila, (6) the 
Ай аз with Champa and (7) the Ad with Varanast 
(Banaras). 

This provides evidence that some of the sixteen states were monar- 
chical and some others republican. 

OF the sixteen mahdjanapadas (1) Айа comprised the mio- 
dern districts of Bhagalpur and Munghyr in Bihar. Its capital 
was the ancient city of Champa. It was once very flourishing 
and a centre of trade and commerce. ‘The merchants from 
here went even to far-off Suvarpabhümi, south parts of An- 
nam and Gochin China; even the Hindus colonized in those 
countries, and Indo-Ghinese Champa was named after the 
name of Champa of Абда, (2) Magadha comprised the 
modern districts of Patna and Gaya in South Bihar. Its earlier 
capital was situated at Rijagriha (modern Rüjgir). It was 
also called Girivraja, a great stronghold from where, much 
later, the head-quarters were removed to the newly-founded 
capital Pajaliputra during the Sifundga King Uddyin's reign. (3) 
‘The Fajjian confederation (a republic) with which was often 
associated the most powerful clan of the Lichchavikas, had 
their central capital at Vaiíáli (modern Basārh in the Muzaf- 
farpur district of North Bihar). The Vajji territory included 
eight confederate member-clans (ashtakula), the old Videhas, 
the Lichchhavis, the Jiitrikas and the Vrijis being the most 
important among them. Of them Videha clan had its capital 
at Mithila. The J ñàtrikas formed the clan to which belonged 
the great Mabàvira, the founder of Jainism. They had one 
of their seats at Kupdagráma in the suburbs of Райа. The 
four remaining clans were the Ugras, Bhogas, Kauravas and 
Aikshvakas who resided in the suburbs. (4) The Mallar 
were divided mainly into two parts, those of Kufinara (identi- 
fied with Kasia some 35 miles to the east of Gorakhpur) and 
Раоа (identified with the modern village named Padraona 
some 12 miles to the north-east of Kasia, It is indeed a fact 
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that, as told in the Mahaparinirodna Sütra, the Mallas were 
sometimes called as Vasetthas (men of the Vasishtha gotra), 
The Mahdvasta in its story of Gautama's renunciation men- 
tions that the Bodhisattva rode southward twelve yojanas from 
Kapilavastu to the territory (Vishaya) of the Mallas to an 
adhishthdna (site) named Anomiya, not very distant from the 
hermitage of the seer Vasishtha.* (Probably the locality of 
Vasishtha’s hermitage influenced the Mallas to be called also 
Vasetthas). (5) The province (Janapada) of Kadi with its 
capital Várdpas is mentioned many times in the Maha- 
vastu in different contexts. It was а monarchical state, highly 
prosperous and it was the ambition of its rulers to become 
the most prominent amongst all other kings and the lord of 
the whole of Jambüdvipa (India). (6) The kingdom of 
Kofala was very famous during Buddha's life-time. Ancient 
Kosala may be taken as corresponding to modern Oudh, It 
was however, divided into two parts, north and south. Sra- 
вазн (modern Sahet-Mahet near Gonda district of U.P.) was 
the capital of North Kosala and Kusdvati that of South Kosala, 
Buddhist Játaka stories describe on many occasions a great 
rivalry between the two courts of Kasi and Kosala, the latter having 
become more powerful by the conquest and annexation of the 
former. Kasi-Kosala became later on a great power. Historians 
know that Kofala’s rivalry with Magadha ended when that 
kingdom became absorbed into the Magadha empire, (pro- 
bably under either the Sisunigas or the Mauryas). Some 
texts attribute the fault of this rivalry between the Kasis and Kolalas 
to the latter. But the Mahdvastu (in Vol. 111, 349 ff) gives in 
the Ajadta-Kaundinya Jataka that the king of Kosala was 
a virtuous and a mighty monarch, who was honoured for 
his generosity and liberality, intent on doing favour to others 
ránugraha-prazritta) and having an eye to the next world 
алатот and he was regarded as dharmika. 

But the King of Kasi who was not other-worldly (aparaloka- 
daríin) intended to invade the kingdom of the Košalas. He 
invaded the land of the Ko£alas, (being fully equipped with 
the four arms, theelephant troops, the cavalry, the chariots 
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and the in But his invading forces were routed and 
broken up by those of the Kośalas. Again, Kasi twice 
invaded the Kosala territory. In the conflicts many thousands 
of people, having exposed their bodies to the swords, arrows, 
fakti weapons and axes, fell into misfortune and calamities 
(m чия sangat зача mamaa afamaire 
Refa eri afr eaa DII. 350). A turn 
in the mental attitude of the just, kind and considerate 
king of the Kofalas came when he saw so much loss of 
men and resources, because of the greed for a kingdom by the 
Кай King who destroyed so many people and perpetrated so 
much of wrong (adharma). Hence the Kotala King left his 
kingdom and went away to the Dakshinapatha (Deccan). 
While on journey thereto he met a sea-faring Košalan mer- 
chant (samudra-ydtrika särthavãha) who was proceeding by 
land coming from the southern sea (dakhindto samudrato) to- 
wards Kośala after a ship-wreck which caused the loss of all 
his cargo. He could not recognize the Kofala King now in dis- 
guise, but knowing of him as a compassionate and just ruler, 
always devoted to help others in poverty he thought that 
his own country’s king would grant him some money which 
would enable him to ply his trade again and to recover from 
the ship-wreck disaster. Having told the disguised king of 
his loss of valuable wares at sea, the merchant expressed the 
hope that the material assistance. The 
king, on hearing this story, wept and shed tears. The king 
disclosed his identity to the ship-wrecked Kosalan merchant 
d said that his kingdom was invaded by the Kili ruler who 
robbed all its properties. Realizing the despair of the merchant 
the Kotala king devised а new way and asked him to tie his 
arms behind and take him to the king of Kasi who would 
certainly be pleased to grant riches to the merchant because 
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and left for his own kingdom and the Kosala King then 
bestowed on the merchant a large amount of riches. 

This story serves as an evidence of the old strugele between the two 
kings of Kosala and Kasi and it is stated in the Ajadta-Kauy- 
dinya Jataka of the Mahárastu. But in а later period Kosala 
was annexed by the Kadi rulers to their kingdom. It may 
also be noted here that Kosala kingdom exercised political 
sway over the Sikyas of Kapilavastu in the Nepalese Terai 
and in the Majjhima-Nikdya Buddha is mentioned as a Koša- 
lan person (“amara жача зите hame’). 

(7) The Cheti or Chedi kingdom lay near the Yamuni river 
and between the Kurus and the Vatsas. Its capital is stated 
in Buddhist literature as Sothivatinagara (probably equivalent 
to Suktimati of the Mahabharata), In ancient period Chedi 
corresponded roughly to the eastern part of modern Bundel- 
khand and its hilly tracts. 

(8) The mahajanapada of the Vatsas (or Маназ) was 
situated south of the Ganges on its right bank near that of 
Ghedi. Its famous capital was Kaulémbt, King Udayana of 
this kingdom was very powerful and was Budd 
porary. His rivalry with the Avanti King Pradyota is a 
historical fact. Most literature states that at last Udayana 
fled with the king's daughter, Vásavadattá. 

(9) The mahajanapada Matsa may be regarded as cor- 
responding to modern Jaipur in Rājasthāna. Its ancient 
capital was Virdjanagara (modern Bairat). This country is 
associated in Buddhist literature with the Sürasenas. Accord- 
ing to our late friend Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury it was 
probably, after loss of its independence as a monarchical 
constitution, annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. 

(10) "The territory of the Sürasenas had its capital at Madhu- 
та, also called Mathura. Buddhism grew here after Ия king, 
named Avantiputra, was converted to be a disciple of the 
шша Krishna-worship was prevalent here at the time 

when $йгазспа had already become an in- 
part of Magadha. 
11) The Kuru territory was a big one and it had its capital 
ie, inen nar near modern Delhi. The town of 
‘Hastinapura is also үза EE شش‎ е Ч 
kingdom. In Buddha's time this country is known to have 
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been under a titular chieftain named Koraya. It later 
changed its monarchical constitution to a republican one, as 
is also referred to in the Анла ға of Kautilya, and the 
Kurus were known as rdja-fabdopajivinah (using only the title 
of rájàs). 

(12) The old Paichála territory, comprising modern Rohil- 
Khand and a part of the Central Doab, was divided into two parts, 
northern Pafichala with Ahichhatra (modern Ramnagar in 
the Bareilli district) as capital and southern Pañchāla with 
Kampitla (in the Farakkabad district) wherein once lived and 
ruled the famous legendary universal king, Brahmadatta, 
who is, however, described in the Mahdoastu, as the king of 
Кай. The famous city ef Kdnyakubja (Kanauj) was situated in 
Pañchala territory. Later this monarchical constitution changed 
for a republic, as we also find in Kautilya's Arthasastra (XL. 1) 
in which, like the Kurus, the Panchalas established a Sreni 
ог Sahgha form of government in which the elders were 
rdja-iabdopajtvinah. 

In the Kuia-jdtaka story as related in the Mahdoastu we 
observe that the Queen-mother Alindá asked her ministers 
and priests to send out Bráhmanas and messengers (Фаз) 
to the cities and provinces in all quarters to find a suitable 
bride for her son, Каа, son of King Ikshvaku of Кай. The 
Brihmanas and messengers scoured the sixteen janapadas 
and came to the city of KAnyakubja* which is stated here as 
situated in the province of Sûrasena and there they found a 
King of Madrakas, named Mahendraka, reigning there and 
his daughter Sudarsana the most beautiful maiden in whole 
Jambudvipa was selected to be the bride of Kuta to become 
his chief queen. So we find here Kanyakubja situated in the 
janapada of Sürasena and not Paüchálas. 

(13) The territory of the Sibi (old Siboi) people were most 
probably the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in the Jhang Dis- 
trict of the Punjab, below the junction of the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, Their capital was at Sibipura (modern Shorkot).. 
Alexander met the Sibi people in that region in the fourth 
century в.с, Probably the Sibis later migrated to Rajasthana 
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and lived in Madhyamika (modern Nagari near Chitor), an 
ancient city, known to Patafijali’s Makabhasya. Coins of the 
Sibi-janapada were also found. It had a republican cons! 
tution. The Sibis are also found mentioned in some Pali 
Jûtaka stories. 

(14) The people of Dafama are placed by late De. H. 
С. Ray Chaudhury as dwelling on the river Dasān (Dhasan) 
in Bundelkhand. But Kalidasa places these people in the 
Vidisà or Bhilsa region. It was, according to this view, а 
country forming the eastern part of Malwa with its capital at 
Vidifã (modern Bhilsà) situated on the Vetravati or BetwA 
of the Meghadütam (vv. 24-25) and Kālidāsa also makes 
Vidisa a river which is probably the same as Bees, that joins 
the Betwa. 

(15) "The Afvaka (A&maka, or Pali Assaka) country was on 
the banks of the Godavari with its capital at Potana-nagara. 
In some Buddhist texts it is associated with Avanti and it 
seems probable that its territory approached the southern 
part of Avanti, Some old scholars took the country as ге- 
presenting the Maharashtra. In Buddha's time the ruler of 
Assaka was a king—Prince Sujata being his son. 

(16) In Buddha's time Avanti was a great kingdom under 
king Pradyota Mahisena, father of Visavadatté, queen of 
Udayana—the other famous contemporary rival kingdoms 
then being those of Magadha, Kofala and Vatsa. This country 
roughly comprised the Ujjayini region. This mahájanapada was 
divided into two parts—the northern one with Ujjayint as 
capital and the southern with the capital at Mahismati as 
stated in Buddhist literature. Ujjayini, modern Malwa, Nimar 
and some adjoining parts of the Madhya Pradesh formed 
the ancient Avanti lom. 

We have noted above that the Ma/dvastu list of the sixteen 

je did not contain the names of Gandhara and 
Kamboja, as in Pali lists; but it mentioned in their place the 
Sibi and Dasarna countries, although we have some reference 
to both these countries in some contexts of this treatise, 
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(Taxila) which was in olden days a great centre of trade and 
learning. 

It may be noticed that Gandhára finds a mention in 
Panini’s grammar and it appears that it was situated (as 
pointed out in I-H.Q. recently by Prof. D. Kanjilal) to the 
south of the Kapi£à comprising the valley of the Kabul river. 
Some Buddhist stories take Kashmir as included within 
dhira, which, with Takshasila, is also mentioned in 
Aioka's Inscriptions. 

(165) The association of Gandhára with the neighbour- 
ing country of Kamboja is well-known. This country 
(Kamboja) formed а hilly province round about ancient 
Rajapura (modern Rajaori) near Punch and included the 
Hazara District (now in western Pakistan) extending probably 
as far аз Kafiristan, In the carlier period it had a monar- 
chical constitution, but in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra we find the 
Kambojas as having а Sañgha type of republic, living on agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding, trade and commerce and war- 
weapons (edrid-Sastropajivinah). According to Professor D. 
Kanjilal “the territory watered by the head waters of the 
Oxus and comprising the Ghalches speaking areas of Pamir 
was known from the age of Panini as Kamboja.” This country 
is also mentioned in Аќокап Inscriptions. In some Buddhist 
works these people are said to have non-Aryan customs. 
The Mahávastu (II. 145) refers to the well-trained good 
horses (Kambojakd aíeacard sudanta) of this region. 

Besides the above-mentioned countries (jamopada)) and 
towns (nagaras) the Mahdvastu has mentioned in various con- 
texts many other geographical sites, such as, the mountains 
Himavanta (the Himálayas), the Vindhya, the Kailása, the 























Sumeru; the rivers, Сайда, Yamuni, Satadru, Ni 
Sarasvati, Godavari, the Narmada; the four continents (ruled 
by a universal king, a chakravartin) of. 
Aparagodánika and Uttarakuru, China (Chin), and the Dak- 
shindpatha, Kaliñga, the towns Sirnhapura, Hastinapura, 
Gaya, Champa (HI. 204), Srávastl, Майа, ‘Madraka 
country, Dipavat, Mathura, Maru, Risipattana (Mriga- 
Kapilavastu, Nalanda-village, Lumbi Uru- 


dava), Lumbini-village, 
vilva-village, Gridhraküta, Dantapura (III. 204, 359, 562), 
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Girivraja (LIT. 93), Senapatigesma (III. 299, 416, 427), 
Sarathipura (III. 319), etc. 


Description Or А Prosperous KiNGpow 
Whenever an opportunity presented itself the Mahdvastu 
described a prosperous kingdom of a good and righteous 
king, whether of Кай, Koéala, Videha, Pañchāla or any 
other province, almost in r terms. Firstly a universal 
king (chdturanta, chakravartin, chaturdelpa or a rdjachakravartin) 
is described as holding political sway over the four continents, 
Jambadsipa, Pürvavideha, Aparagedinika and Uttarakuru. He is 
triumphant, just, а dharmardja (righteous king), 
the seven excellent treasures (saptaratna-samanvágata) namely, 
(1) the wheel-treasure (chakraratna), (2) the elephant- 
treasure (hasti-ratna), (3) the horse-treasure (afvaratna), (4) 
precious gem-treasure (magiratna), (5) the household- 
treasure (grifiapatiratna), (6) the woman-treasure (stri-ratna), 
and (7) the leader treasure, i.c., the treasure of a large body 
of counsellors and administrators (parindyakaratna). Such a 
universal king is said to possess a large number of brave, 
courageous and comely sons who are able to vanquish all 
foes. In this context we can cite the instance of a just (dhär- 
mika) king of Kofala (III. 346-347) who is described as 
virtuous (Aritapunya), majestic (mahelakhya), powerful (makd- 
bala), wealthy with large treasures (mahdkola), and having 
great conveyances (mahávdhana). His dominion is prosperous 
(riddha), well-developed (sphita), peaceful (kshema), well- 
supplied. food (subhiksha), having a thick population 
(akirna-jana-manushya) and subjects living very happily 
(sukhita-manushya). In the kingdom of a good king all vio- 
lence, noisy affrays, riots or revolts are kept quelled (praídnta- 
danda-dimba-damara) and the robbers and thieves are held in 
а (erihtia-taskara). The realm thrives in trade (eyave- 
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A Камо BANISHED pv тик COUNSELLORS AND THE 
PEOPLE кон OVER-CHARITABLENESS 

‘The Buddha once praising of merits and virtues before the 
congregation (vide Fijitdvin Jétaka, 111. 41 ff) told them of 
King Vijitavi of Mithila for his liberality and generosity. 
"This king could not refuse to give anything to Sramanas, 
Brihmanas, the poor and the beggars. Whoever wanted an 
elephant, а horse, chariot, a conveyance, a woman, male and 
female slaves, clothes, vessels, cows, gold, cash-moncy, etc. 

‚ whoever wanted anything, the king used to fulfil his 
desire. He felt exultation’ by liberality and charity and 
never regretted his gifts afterwards. Now on account of his 
excessive largesses, there was depletion of the royal coffers." So 
the officers of the gánanika department (Accountants), the 
great state-functionaries, the hereditary counsellors, and the 
townsmen and country folk and the mass of people all met 
together and (after deliberation) banished the king to settle 
in a forest-grove in the Himalayas. So we find that a demo- 
cratic force was prevalent even then for advising the ministers 
for banishing a king who caused a failure of treasuries by his 
gifts. Of course, the king was later restored to his own throne 
by those very persons who had driven him out, because they 
found their kingdom fallen in draught, and short of food, 
and oppressed by thieves, and enemies since his banishment. 
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п 
Social and Economic Aspects 
Parr I 


Ir is known quite well to you all that the materials for draw- 
ing out a picture of social life in ancient India are well 
provided by the Grihya-sdtras, the Srauta-siitras, the Dharma- 
sûtras and the Smriti-samhitds and that scholars have dealt 
with them in their various contributions. We are here con- 
cerned only with some supplementary matters on certain 
topics of social life as we could collect from our stüdy of the 
Mahdvastu. 

‘There are numerous references in this treatise of the differ- 
ent members of the society of the times, e.g., the Brahmanas, 
the Sramanas, the Kshatriyas and also of the merchants 
(sreshthins), the craftsmen, the artisans, and many other 
sorts including the Ghandalas and Pukkasas. This book does 
not, however, clearly state anything about the chaturoarnas 
and chaturdéramas in so many words. There are only a few 
references to these two systems with regard to description of 
non-Buddhist members of the society, specially of those who 
embraced the Brahmanic faith. Generally we do not find 
much about the rules of castes and orders in this book. That 
the highest status of social life was assigned to the Bràhmanas 
and Sramanas is evident in it, and next comes the status of the 














must have belonged to other classes of society-men (most- 
ly the Vaisyas and $й4газ). Not much stress is given in this 
book on the jati or birth or family in which people were 
born. But merits of individual persons and virtuous life alone 
did count with the people of the Mahdvastu-period. 
ties of the earlier period of Brihmanic influence on the 

are not much in evidence here and they only reap- 
peared in society, as you know, in still later periods of Indian 
history, 
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22 MAHAVASTU 
Staves AND SLAVERY 


"The system of slavery was prevalent in ancient India from 
very early times. The Smriti books give descriptions of vari- 
ous kinds of slaves, acquired by birth, purchase, gift, capture 
and other methods— and their social disabilities are also 
mentioned therein. Slaves, both male and female, lived in 
householders' families. Those books also provide legal ways 
for the release of people from slavery and servitude, General- 
ly speaking, they worked as household servants. Kings and 
rich men of the Indian society possessed slaves in large num- 
bers to work as such. They were often treated in an inhuman 
way. 

The Mahdeastu enjoins in one passage (I. 18) that those 
people in the world who cause slaves to be shackled with 
fetters and chains and get them work forcibly, are liable to be 
reborn in а hell on account of maturing of their cruel and 
sinful deeds. The book also says that enslaving of beings who 
are without protection or refuge is a sinful action and those who 
do so, go to hell. Rich merchants used to. possess large пите 
bers of bondsmen (däsas} and bondswomen (diiis) in their 
house. Reference to slaves’ reciting wise-sayings even to 
kings is found in this treatise (1. 95). Often kings are seen 
to make gifts of slaves, male and female, to those who needed. 
them in times of distress. Suddhodana's palace was crowded. 
with women (chefis) and courtesans (veldsikas) and also 
fair-looking women standing still or moving about, and even 
holding scimitars in their hands (pragrihita-khadga-hastd). 
Reference is obtained to a possible faithlessness of a man to 
his wife of high degree, chaste and devoted, and to his new 
eb ina e (11. 57). Chetis Жунус often served 

in the house of rich courtesans also (cf. "Sty n 











Ant resources, a large number of both male and female slaves 
worked. This wasin Avanti. Again at Mathura and Ranaras 
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in the house of guild-presidents (/reshihini) many male and 
female slaves found occupation. King Bimbisira granted 
amongst other gifts a hundred female slaves to his Brahmana 
priest and tutor for the latter's celebrating the glory of the 
Buddha who came to his kingdom. Thus we see that slavery 
as a system prevailed in India at the time of the Mahdoastu 
period also. 





HARLOTRY ов тик PROFESSION OF COURTESANS 

Ancient Indian society acknowledged the profession of 
ganikds or courtesans as an institution. Kings kept courtesans 
in royal courts. These courtesans enjoyed a social status on 
account of their high accomplishments. They were proficient 
in the arts of singing, acting and playing on musical instru- 
ments and expert in attracting the mind of rich people. ‘They 
were fully possessed of the art of wiles for infatuating their 
lovers. You know that there is a chapter in Kautilya's Artha- 
stra named Ganikddhyaksha (11. 27) from which we can get 
an idea of the profession of these harlots who enjoyed а status 
recognized even by the Administration which, through the 
adhyakshas or superintendents, could determine the earnings, 
inheritance, income, expenditure and future prospects in 
their profession and realize some particular taxes from them. 
In this connection we may remind ourselves that one of the 
most beautiful and earliest Sanskrit dramas, the Mrichchha- 
katika, contains the thrilling record of how a very rich and 
highly accomplished and noble-minded courtesan, named 
Vasantasená, felt happy and fortunate in contracting genuine 
love for a very respectful and accomplished person, Charu- 
дана —a Brahmaya of a lofty social order, and how at last 
by the king's decree they were both united in marriage and 
the bride, Vasantasenà, once a harlot, obtained the state 
permission to assume the highly covetable social status of a 
houscholder’s family, viz., а vadAg (house-wife). 

It may now interest you to know further that we find in 
the Mahdvastu, as in the Pali literature, that the famous court- 
esan of Vaiiüli, Amrapalika by name, accompanied the 
Lichchhavis to give a grand reception to Lord Buddha during 
his visit to Vaisali. Courtesan Amrapili сусп entertained 
Lord Buddha by an invitation to her house for а meal to be 
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taken along with his disciples, and after the hospitality she 
made over her Mango-grove to them. It may sound strange 
that we in the Mahdvastu of an ancient king of Siketa 
named Sujata who had five royal princes through a duly 
married Kshatriya wife. But the king had a concubine 
named Jenti whose son was named Jenta. Jenti pleased the 
king by her womanly qualities and the king, being gracious 
to her, offered her the choice of a boon (I. 348). She asked 
her parents about the king’s wish and they advised her to ask 
for the boon of a good village ("wrmw* mrwrg fe") for 
them. There was there a certain female devotce (parivrdjikd), 
learned, crafty and intelligent, who remarked to Jenti saying 
thus:—"You are yourself the daughter of a concubine, your 
son has no right to any of his father’s properties, not to speak 
of his kingdom (“afm сї #ттїнєтї wher, түй я fef 
ame aue guafe, fe qw mmaa” 1.349). But those five 
princes, sons of a Kshatriya noble woman, have full right 
to their father's kingdom and estate" (“qà qw gare afaq- 
wampar: а жеш crewed w валет s safe" I. 349). This 
paricrájiká, moreover, pointed out to Jenti that King Sujata 
was a man not to go back on his word, and being truthful 
was sure to keep his promise. So she advised Jenti to 
request the king thus—"Banish, O King, those five sons 
of yours from the kingdom and anoint my young son 
(Jenta) as heir to the throne" (“митти, qui dw wert 
ar) famen dew gerê qerî wfafawdfe” 1. 349). 
Jenti did request the king as directed, and the king granted 
her the boon asked for, although he was sorely troubled on 
account of his love for the five princes, but having offered a 
Ъооп to his concubine, he could not do otherwise. Almost 
the whole body of people of the cities and provinces accom- 
panied the five banished princes to the Himalayan region. 
We find here in the story that generally a concubine's son by 
а king had no right to paternal property, but the king 
could create such right by appointing his courtesan's son 
to succeed even a throne. E 

It may, again, interest you to know that in the Mahdvastu 
(IL. 166-177) there is a. Jataka story called the $j4m-7ataka. 
in which we have a graphic picture of the life and conduct of 
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a very rich courtesan of Banaras, named буйтай, who lived 
in the courtesans’ quarter or street of the city and who was 
described as extremely rich in gold and silver furnitures and 
jewellery, also as having a suite of many servants, slaves, 
labourers and maids. Her love for a merchant, named 
Vajrasena, а horse-dealer (arim wwwwíwme) hailing 
from Takshasili, who came down from that far off north- 
western region to Banaras with a caravan of horses, and his 
wrong conviction by the royal court of Banaras for alleged 
theft in the royal palace and the king's order for his execution 
and subsequent escape through bribery arranged by 
Syma and his ultimate unfortunate attempt to drown to 
death his mistress, Syama, in her residential lake, when she 
was made dead-drunk, may provide us with materials for 
tracing the throttling of Vasantasenà by Sakára in the 
Mrichchhakatika drama. There is another agreement between 
the two stories. Śyāmā also, like Vasantasená, was, with the 
king's permission, allowed to live as a member of the house- 
hold of the father of a former lover of hers. It seems that such 
raising of courtesans to a high social status was indeed a kind 
of legalization of an illegitimate social act of the age. By the 
way, we have a reference in this Jataka-story to actors of 
‘Taxila coming down to Banaras for performance of their 
dramatic art and $уйтзй could understand the conversation 
of the actors in a Northern dialect or speech which could be 
well understood by her, although she was an inhabitant of 
Banaras, because of her previous company with the horse- 
dealer of Taxila, Vajrasena, her former paramour, from 
whom she must have picked up that dialect (“ard arfa 
sored ant xermane cue апа" II. 175). Rüpa- 
vanta, the son of a counsellor of a king named Añjanaka 
of Banaras, always spoke in praise of beauty, thinking that 
it (beauty) was the supreme thing inthe world and to show 
his comrades the fruit of his beauty he went down to a stall 
in the market of the city of Kampilla where he caught the eye 
ofa leading courtesan (agra-ganika) , who fell in love with Rüpa- 
vanta, because he was so charming, comely and stately with 
perfect beauty of complexion. The courtesan invited him to 
her fine dwelling-house through a maid as messenger. The 
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beautiful man was bathed with perfumed oil, bathing powders 
and exquisite ointments and was arrayed in garments of 
Kasi-silk, and was given costly food to cat. At Rüpavanta's 
instance the courtesan gave a hundred thousand pieces of gold 
(coins) to the four companions of his. When the companions 
came there, they saw Rüpavanta sitting in the arms of the 
lady. Rüpavanta told his friends that by beauty only he had 
won a store of wealth in a courtesan's house. So we sce that 
leading courtesans possessed much wealth. The names of two 
other courtesans of Banaras, named Kasika and Upardha- 
Кабк of lovely body which they got as a maturi ng of their 
good Karma in their former lives are found mentioned in the 
Mahdvastu, their fec being very high. 

It is not strange that the high-class courtesans (gapikds) 
were addressed by people with the title dyadkitds (daughters 
of Aryas). Dispute often arose regarding their fees (bhdjakas) 
which were generally charged high from merchant's sons 
(Sreshthi-putras). 





Some MARRIAGE Customs 

Marriage in Indian life has always been held as a religious 
sacrament and it is never, even now, taken аз а contract of a 
secular nature. There have always been some prohibitions 
of marriage-relation between cognates and agnates, although 
there are also some exceptions, ¢.g., the custom of marrying 
the maternal uncle's daughter among the southerners. In 
the history of the homes and origin of the Sákyas and Koliyas 
(in Vol. I of the Mahdvastu, pp. 338-359) we have a clear 
reference to the political fact that the town of Sáketa was the 
capital of the joint state of Kaéi and Kofala and that the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu had а sort of political subordination 
to the Koala rulers. In this story of the Mahāvastu we also 
read of the banishment of the Sikya princes (the sons of King 
Sujata) from Kasi-KoSala and of their travel towards the 
Hitwsalayaa region энеге way азам! the Багашгаде ef Rit 
Kapila (probably the founder of the Sinkhya system 
philosophy) Sone обесе Weis ated eke Saga: 
capital was so called (Kapilavastu) CE Diaa 
1.351; “efm xfer oe few fa жбчеануатечт 
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1. 352). These princes lived for some time in the Sakota- 
grove of that region whereto used to go merchants from 
Kāśl-Kośala and wherefrom merchants came out to the 
latter. place for trading purposes. It is described that these 
princes, out of fear of defilement of their special race, arrang- 
ed mutual marital connection of their own female relatives 
and sisters among themselves, that is to say that they 
seck their marriage relationship with other racial families, 
lest their blood should be polluted. This historical informa- 
tion reminds us of the prevalence of a similar practice (des- 
cribed also in some Pali Jatakas) in the early sefthi families, 
of marrying within their jati and such marriages amongst 
themselves were regarded as desirable and underogatory. 
This may be treated as due to a deep concern of these rich 
racial groups of commercial community for equal marriage 
and purity of blood. In the Mahdvastu story referred to above, 
we find King Sujata asking his ministers as to whence those 
princes had arranged to get their wives and they answered 
referring to the prevailing custom as stated above (“trat 
amami qeri gat рат wafa imf rea 
ama; — aN эй mer ptf fida e da чту 
afi eea ff, ят or mN wafwemerfe 1” 
1. 351). It should not sound strange that on the king's refer- 
ence to the royal chaplain (purohita) and the learned Вгаһ- 
manas (Brdhmana-panditas) as to the propriety of such mar- 
riage relation, the latter gave their approval to it, saying that 
such actions as taken by the princes could be permitted 
(чачат or we чаг абе weg gat” I. 351) and there 
would accrue to them no sin for taking such a step 
(“sme ree wearer wal frei ata я feemím" I. 351). 
King Sujata became highly pleased on hearing of this verdict 
from the Brihmana-Panditas and made a solemn utterance 
(udána) to the effect that the princes would henceforward be 
called Sikyas (i.e., fit to be permitted for taking such wives) 
and that their name or title would be Sakiyas or the Sakyas. 
Cmm чаан фита! аі af pront oa тїп fe 
amen mamafa senfa” 1. 351). 

_ Аз regards the various marriage rites we find from the 
Nalini-Jātaka as told in the Mahāvastu (111. 150-151) that 
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the royal priest of the king of Banaras gave the royal maid, 
Nalini in marriage to the scer, Ekairinga, joining their 
hands. The scer's father Kasyapa told his son that during 
his marriage he had to call the deva of the fire to ness, and. 
to perform the water-ritual, and to join his hands with those 
of Nalini, and that they could not forsake cach other through 
all their lives. ( ати я qx ста чі Kfar эпа qat ma 
wei тинтїї feta anviger gee faim fears 
qar Ñ wmi s ч биет «fma я wear qeqrfa: reer 
afm” 111. 151). Very likely the allusion of giving a 
girl to wife by the water-ritual is to the vessel of water 
which is carried by one who follows the pair of bride and 
groom when they go round the fire and sprinkles them with 
water at various points of the circumambulation ("qw q 
тзт wr fes nofa зая rage cuf mer fa" 
HL 151). 

Tn this connection I shall refer my readers to a peculiar 
marriage as described in the famous story of the Kusa-Jataka 
(Vol. П and I11), as delineated in the Mahdvastu. Briefly it 
may be stated that Kufa’s father, King Tkshvaku of Banaras 
had Alinda, his duly wedded chief queen, and а harem of 
four hundred and ninety-nine mistresses all of whom were 
barren, The king was pining for a male offspring and reflect- 
ed that although he had an extensive realm and such a large 
harem, yet he had no son and he feared that he would remain 
childless until he died and his country would fall a prey to 
his enemies. The king consulted his household priest and 
the latter counselled to the king а most unjust, unseemly 
andimproper course, advising him to let out his entire harem, 
keeping only Alinda, the chief queen in the palace, three 
times a week to take pleasure with whatever man they liked 
in order that King Ikshvaku might have descendants. Sakra, 
the Trayastrithéa deva, disguised as a decrepit, aged, senile 
Brahmana appeared before the king's court in Banaras and 
chose queen Alinda for himself, The King asked the old 
man to choose another woman, but the Brahmana told the 
king not to go back on his word and break his promise first 
giving him the choice of any woman of his harem. The King 
permitted the queen to go with the old Brihmana, who 
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the close of the night stood before Alindá in his own form (of 
Sakra) and offered her the choice of a boon and the queen 
chose the boon of a son. Indra granted her prayer and gave 
her a medicinal pill advising her to stir it in water and 
swallow it and surcly she would get a son who would be like 
a lion, strong and able to crush his enemy. He also said — 
“There will be no one in the whole world equal to him in 
powers. But that son will be ill-favoured of complexion and 
form, because the queen not provide him with the joy 
of rapture as promised by the King". The King in anger 
did not give the Queen to swallow the pill, but he ground it 
on a stone, stirred it in water and gave it to his four hundred 
and ninety-nine young queens to drink on a blade of kusa 
grass. But Alindá, the chief Queen, was not given to drink 
of the pill, lest she should beget an ill-favoured son. All 
queens conceived and in time gave birth to beautiful and 
handsome sons. A son was born to Alindá also, but that 
son was ugly, repulsive, thick-lipped, thick-headed, thick- 
footed, pot-bellied and black in appearance like ink, because 
she also tasted а drop of water on the mill-stone with the tip 
of her tongue by means of a blade of kuéa grass. The King, 
however, refused to see such a son of queen Alindá and he 
wanted him not to become king after his death. After, how- 
ever, the death of his father, it was Kuga who with his great 
intelligence and reflective power successfully understood the 
message of his father, kept with the ministers, and the latter, 
in consultation with the other princes, the priests, the Brih- 
mana royal tutors, the army officers and all the people of the 
towns and countries, made Kuta the King. After having 
ruled his kingdom for some time, Kuga once appealed to his 
mother, queen Alinda, to bring a handsome wife who 
was to be his chief queen. His mother told him that no one 
would give her handsome and lovely daughter in marriage 
with him because he himself was ill-favoured in beauty. So 
Alinda said to him that wives and husband's live together 
happily when they are equal in beauty, for then they are not 
jealous of cach other and that a beautiful wife reproaches an 
ill-favoured husband, and a handsome husband an ill-favour- 
ed wife. Hence she wanted to seck for a wife who would be 
suitable for her ugly son, Kuta. But the latter pressed for 
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marrying a beautiful wife even from a distant land at the 
price of gold. 

Brahmanas and messengers were sent out by ministers and 
royal pricsts to find out a maiden who would be suitable for 
King Kuša and they in going round all provinces came to 
the city of Kányakubja in the province of Ѕӣгаѕспа where 
а king of the Madrakas, named Mahendraka, was reigning 
and there the Brahmanas and messengers saw the most lovely 
and beautiful daughter of the king, named Sudaréana going 
out of the city to the park and they thought that she would 
be a suitable chief queen for King Kuša. They then inter- 
viewed King Mahendraka and opened before him their 
proposal of marriage between King Kuta and Sudaršana. 
Mahendraka agreed (о the proposal. The spokesman of the 
delegation of messengers then bought some sweetmeats and 
distributed them among themselves as a mark of celebration 
of the betrothal. The best maiden in the whole of Jambu- 
dvipa, they reported to the ministers and priests, had been 
chosen by them for King Kusa’s marriage. The queen mother 
Alinda approved the proposal and the news was communi- 
cated to King Kusa who then, with a glad heart, asked the 
ministers, councillors, Brahmanas, priests and royal tutors to 
make arrangement for fetching Sudaréana from KAnyakubja 
for him and they being equipped with an army of four di 
sions set out with great splendour and magnificence and on 
reaching that city they told Mahendraka to fulfil his promise 
by giving his daughter, the proposed bride, for their King 
Kuta, Then Mahendraka performed the rite of giving the 
bride for becoming the wife of Kuśa to the accompaniment 
of shouts of people and the beating of drums, kettle-drums, 
tabours and the blowing of trumpets, and the members of 
the deputation sent from Banaras performed the rite of taking 
the bride and they departed home. There is no mention, 
however, in the Jataka story about any further solemnizing 
of the marriage when the bride arrived at Banaras. Even 
before the arrival of the bride, a king's daughter, the queen. 
mother Alindà thought of the means by which Sudaršaná 
should not know what her groom, King Kuta, was like in 
‘complexion and form. She devised a way deciding to provide a 
dark inner chamber, plastered inside and outside, but draped | 
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with festoons of fine cloth, made fragcant with incense 
and strewn with garlands of flowers, wherein her son, Kuta 
could divert, enjoy and amuse himself with his wife—but 
both not secing each other with their eyes. Sudaríaná could 
not understand the reason why the bsd-chamber was made 
dark and no lamps were lit in пе felt sad for not knowing 
what her husband, King Киба, was like in complexion and 
form, nor did, according to her view, Kuta know what Queen 
Sudarianà was like in complexion and form. She privately 
asked her husband for the reason, but Kuta replied saying 
that he himself did not know of this, but his mother must 
and he advised her to ask the queen mother. 
enquired of her mother-in-law about this matter 
saying that she failed to understand why in such a rich royal 
family such an arrangement was made of -chamber 
where no lamps were lit day and night and they both (hus- 
band and wife) lived together in darkness without seeing 
cach other with their eyes. The Queen Mother replied say- 
ing—"Sudaréani, you both, husband and wife, are sublimely 
beautiful. I have seen none others like you. The object is that 
you should not see each other's beauty and become dis- 
traught in mind. But I have also made a covenant with the 
gods that you should see each other only after a long time, 
twelve years, after you, my daughter-in-law, have а son or 
daughter. This is our family custom" (“afa q оч w а 
Ferrara бете emfa: wer а sawa quar gay wr wer 
чт sèm mY arena чї qerre «fera | Yen ча 
IIL. 445). For my present purpose I need not pursue the story 
which ended happily by Sakra favouring King Kuta with the 
grant of a single rope of pearls with the jyotirisa gem which 
when fastened on the King's head removed his bodily 
deformity and made him look very beautiful in complexion 
and fair, and which kept hidden in his dress makes him 
recover his original ugly form. In Indian society there was a 
strong belief in the influence of mani (gem), mantra (incanta- 
tion) and oskadAi (medicinal herb), even in so carly days. 
We can also guess of political alliances between kings 
through marriage relationship, Kings are often found 
advised to dower daughters with thousand pieces of gold and 
getroyal sons-in-law ( jdmétris) for achieving political strength, 
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Foon лхо DRINK or Props; Тиши Dress AND 
ORNAMENTS 

"There is a clear reference in а passage (III. 14) that the 
country-people in northern India generally fed themselves 
in barley-meal in powder form and were always clothed in 
Jankets. Their food was coarse and their work was also so 
"ewe waqar fred werma ager ажай" 111. 14). 
Rice, wheat and many other cereals аге mentioned. When 
poor boys go out to fetch wood they used to carry for their 
food knapsacks containing junket condiments, rice-gruel, solid 
food, meat dishes, sesamum. Confection, curds, curry, fish, 
fruits, ghee, ginger, honey, mead-drink, meat, mustard, 
fragrant rice, roots, swect-meats, toddy drinks and spirits 
were taken by men of society according to their ranks and. 
habit. In rich people's houses, men were served with food 
that was seasoned with flavours and condiments and there 
was plentiful meat, the flesh of boars, fish, buffaloes, young 
goats and sheep, cocks and peacocks, pheasants, quails, /doa- 
Aas (a kind of lobster? or quail), francolin partridges and 
cranes. "gen far octewrree-gegzngc | Рабас. 
www eft wm area fa ayer n" (111. 82). 

Käi silk was mostly used by rich people, men and women. 
Gold and silver ornaments were much in use. Gems and 
jewelleries decorated the persons of royal families and rich 
men of society. 





Epucation AND Traio or Hicit-PLacen Princes 
In order to be distinguished in life, princes and ministers" 
sons were given proper education and training from early 
ages. We learn from the Mahdvastu that when princes reach- 
ed years of discretion at the age of seven or cight they were 
taught reading, writing, calculation (Wea), numeration 
(ттт), craft of sign-manuals (чат), mnemonics (arewa), 


the 
lore and other branches of learning. » 
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It is. a most curious claim of the Buddhists that the iməərt- 
ant arts and sciences were revealed for the bza=fit and wel 
fare of the world by the Bodhisattvas (i.e., the potential Bud- 
dhas, high personages blessed with good qualities of head 
and heart). It is stated in the Mahdoastu (1. 134-135) that all 
charms (ww) and medicines (amm) were discovered by 
them; all remedies (чэч) were prescribed by them; all 
sciences on the ascertainment of truth (weafaraaqeatfa sreafa ) 
were developed by them; all methods of mathematical 
calculation (amaa) and all forms of writing (mareararfa) 
were invented by them; all kinds of scripts (such as, Brahmi, 
Puskarasari, the Kharoshthi; the Yavani or the Ionian or the 
Greek, Pushpalipi, the Dardara, the Chinese, the Hûna, the 
Уайда, the Tramida or Dravidian etc.) were introduced by 
them; and even all fields of gold, silver, tin, copper, lead, 
precious substances and gems were revealed by them. 








BOTANICAL Kwowrrpor 

Trees 
"The Buddha, being asked by the monks as to how the Lord 
succeeded in leading away Sáriputra and Maudgalyayana 
along with 500 monks from the pitiless heretical ways of the 
Parivrajaka (Wanderer's) sects and saved them from the 
rounds of birth, death and old age, related the Jataka story 
of the Five Hundred merchants (111. 67 ff) in which, it is 
described that as the king of horses, named Ketin, he went 
from the land of Uttarakuru to the terrible sea-girt island 
of the Sirens (rákshasi-doipa) where they fell into their hands 
after a ship-wreck caused by a monster fish and saved by 
him and led across the great ocean and set down in Jam- 
budvipa. In that Jataka we observe the ship-wrecked mer- 
chants approaching the grove of the Sirens and here we find 
a most important enumeration of various kinds of trees, 
flowers, plants and creepers growing in the grove. And it 
gives us an idea of the good knowledge possessed by our 
ancient people about botany. The trees mentioned are: 
(1) Atoka, (2) Atimukta, (3) Champaka, (4) Priyangu, 
(5) Sala, (6) Tilaka, (7) Vakula, (8) Kula(ra)vaka, (9) 
(bushes of) Punnága (red amaranth) and (10) Talisa. 
"There were also (11) (flowering) Karita (а kind of thorny 

a 
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plant fed upon by camels), (12) Kulattha, (13) Karamarda, 
(14) Jivaka-latā, (15) Navamālikā (a variety of jasmine), 
(16) Pataloka (trumpet-flower), (17) Karenu, (18) Кауй- 
ra, (19) Varshaka or Varshika varieties (agallochum), 
rî, (21) Mallika, (22) Kuvyaka, (23) Madagan- 
24) Sara (Sala), (25) Tara (Tala, palmyra trees), 
(26) Атга, (27) Кагрікага, and (28) Vakula. There were 
also (29) Naga-vriksha, (30) Bhavya, (31) Palevata, (32) 
Pippala (the holy fig-tree), (33) Kapittha (wood-apple tree), 
(34) Amrátaka, (35) Saptaparna, (36) Mucilinda, (37) 
Sahaküra, (38) Vilvàra (Bel), (39) Narikera (coco-nut) 
(40) Mocà (plantain tree?), (41) Panasa (bread-frui 
(42) Kharjüra (date-tree), (43) Jarhbira (the lime), (44) 
Mütulubga (citron), (45) Akshoda (walnut), (46) Tamala, 
(47) KirWuka, (48) Mridvika (vine) and (49) Dalima 
(pomegranate). It goes without saying that some of these 
varictics of trees and plants cannot be identified now. 




















Parr П 

То speak of the economic conditions is to speak on the 
vidyá called sarta, which is defined by Kautilya as the science of 
agriculture (АРАЙ), rearing of livestock especially cows, 
oxen, horses etc. (pdfupdiya), and trade and commerce 
(raniya). First of all, we cannot forget that the Arthaídstra of 
Kautilya has fully 
topics, ing out new villages and townships in the 
country-side, (2) settlement of untilled and uninhabitable 






treasures by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 5 
(5) collection of revenue by the (ramá- 
hartā), (6) examination of jewellery and other valuables for 
entry into the royal coffers under the sto (Kofadkyak- 
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(14) weaving under satradhyaksha, (15) agriculture under 
sitádhyaksha, (16) liquor under surddhyaksha, (17) prostitutes 
or harlotry under ganikddhyaksha, (18) ferries and fleet under 
návádhyaksha, (19) cattle, horses, elephants, chariots and foot- 
soldiers under go'adhyaksha and other superintendents, (20) 
pasturage under vivitddhyaksha and (21) salt business which 
Was a state monopoly. We cannot in this connection forget 
the Kautilyan maxim that sale of commodities at the places 
(fields or factories) of their production is forbidden (price to 
be fixed up by Government). Let us now sce if we can collect 
from the Mahdvastu any new and additional information 
about the Indian economic life of the times. 





‘TRADE AND SEA-FARING MERCHANTS 

Hundreds of merchants used to leave Jambudvipa (India) 
by setting sail on the great ocean in sca-going vessels to seck 
for wealth by trade. Monstrous fish often caused ship-wreck. 
Floats of various kinds such аз jars, planks, rafts сіс. are 
found mentioned as being used by men during the breaking 
up of sea-vessels. People during ship-wreck used series of 
bottle-gourd (зеная? тй). Stories of sirens on such 
occasions are also read in the book, who entice merchants to 
their own abodes and later imprison them in their strong- 
holds. But they are sometimes, as the story goes, taken across 
in safety, by a fabulous horse-king, named Kesin, coming 
from the land of Uttarakuru, on the Karttika-parnima day, 
who reaches the ship-wrecked merchants to Jambudvipa. 
"Those who cannot escape are devoured by the sirens. During 
ship-wreck, as is natural with those who fall into such dis- 
aster, the wrecked merchants call upon the devas they believe 
in—some calling on Siva, others on Vaisravana, others on 
Skanda and Varuna, some on Yama and others on Kuvera, 
others again on thousand-eyed Viradhaka and yet others on 


Sakra, Brahm’, Disa; and this is all for escape alive from 
the sea. 














Талов үм Horses 

Many ancient kings had in their royal stable hundreds 
fleet horses of Sindhu country and with trained horses 
from Kamboja country. These two were birth-place 
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good horses. In the Spdmd-Jataka as told in the Mahdvastu 
we read that a horse-dealer named Vajrasena traded on 
horses coming down from Takshasild even upto Banaras for 
selling horses. 

Tt is very interesting to know that there occur two nearly 
parallel passages in the Mahdoastu (III. 112-114 and III. 
442-443) wherein we have an authoritative list of various 
artisans, craftsmen and guilds of tradesmen and manufactur- 
ers, prevailing in the early cconomic life of India, These 
references may serve, to a very great extent, as supplementary 
information to those scholars who write on "Economic Life 
in Ancient India’, The two occasions that gave rise to the 
insertion of such a list by the compiler or compilers of the 
treatise were the two receptions to Lord Buddha accorded 
respectively by his father, Suddhodana, at Kapilavastu and 
by King Bimbi: at the Magadhan capital, RAjagriha, on 
his visits thereto after his attainment of perfect enlighten- 
ment. Both the rulers wanted to go forward to greet the Lord 
in the company of all sorts of their subject-people including 
the Brihmanas and the house-holders (Z!rhmapa-grihapati- 
Aehi), all the parties of musicians (gdndharvike 
on arts and. crafts (Jifpdyatanehi) and the trading or com- 
mercial guilds or corporations (mi). A proclamation 
was made to that effect by order of the ministers of both these 
kings in various squares (quadrangles), high-road junctions 
and market-places  (chatoara-sringdtaka-antardpana-mukhesu), 
On hearing of this proclamation there assembled near the 
palace-gate (rdjakula-dedre) along with the members of the 
Council of hereditary ministers (Aumárdmátya-parishadydh), 
the military chiefs (bhatabaldgrdh), the Bráhmanas with the 
Royal Priest at the head (purohitapramukhd 
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“The passages under reference contain a list of three large 
categories of trading-people, as follows:— 
Category I—The Gandharvikas (musicians and players on 

Various musical instruments) — 

(1) ehakrika (the discus-holders or whecl-players, who ex- 
hibit tricks by discus or wheel); 

(2) vaitālika (the court-minstrels whose duty is to awaken 
kings, princes or chiefs at dawn with music and song) ; 

(3) mata (the actors or gesticulators) ; 

(4) narttaka (the dancers); 

Па (the players of a particular instrument; or cym- 

al-players, prize-fighters; drummers, if the reading 
be jhalla) ; 

(6) malla (the athlets, wrestlers, performers of gymnastic 
exercises) ; 

(7) pani-swarika or pani-svanika? (the players of musical 
instruments through hands, or the palmestrikers, the 
players clapping their palms); 

(B) fobhika (clowns wearing decorations; jugglers, if the 

reading be saubhika) ; 

Jaighika (tumblers doing acrobatic feats, performers 

of leaping, jumping or mounting exercises by means 

of bamboos and ropes); 

(10) Kumbha-tünika (has the word anything to do with play- 

ers with jars and quivers?); 

(11) velaribaka (exhibitors of pendulous, hanging or oscil- 
lating exercises; if the reading be vidambaka, the 
meaning is performers of mimicries) 

(12) dvistala-bhanaka (meaning obscure; perhaps the word 
is dvistrika-bhdyaka, a kind of reciters or proclaimers 
who amuse others by uttering the same thing in two 
or three sounding ways); ч ^ 

(13) pafichavafuka (obscure; perhaps players playing with 
five young chaps) 

(14) gdvanaka (singers); 

(15) bhdndavika (players of a musical instrument called 
bhanda, or those given to buffoonerics) ; 

(16) bheri-Sarnkha-mridanga-patahika (music-players through 
kettle-drums, conches or trumpets, tabors and war- 
drums); 








@; 
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(17) tipace-papava-cepu-vallaki-ekedafi-tipd-rddake [players 
on the musical instruments called tasa (meaning 
obscure), papara (small drums or tabors), герм (flutes 

or pipes), salak (a kind of lute or guitar), ekadaft (Is 





it any one-stringed instroment?), and vind (the 
famous Indian lute) and many other eddyakas (play- 
ers on musical instruments); 

(18) guparerte (those who play with ropes); 

(19) tipdavite (the of Madara or frantic or vio- 
lent dance of 

(жо) die (otis pro- 

— mind by words or gestures?) ; 


Gi) pus arias or inl he RUE ana 
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(19) Aapdaka (hdndaka?, cane or reed workers, or arrow- 


makers) ; 
(20) samitakdraka (samitükdraka?, grinders of wheat-four) ; 
(21) saktukdraka (or (aktwkdraka, makers of barley flours, 
or flours of other bread corns or cereals); 
(22) phalavdgija (fruiterers or dealers in fruits) ; 
(23) mûlavdyija (dealers in plant-roots) ; 
(24) chdrpakuyja (powder-makers, those doing pulverizing 


work); 

(25) gandhatailika (dealers in perfumed oils); 

(26) atjardgija (dealers in or sellers of boiled rice); 

(27) dgriraniya (meaning obscure); 

(28) dbiddhaka (perhaps, perforators, pore-makers or metal 
drillers) ; 

(29) gudapdchaka (cookers of raw sugar or molasses or 
treacles) ; 

(30) Khandapdchaka (cookers of sugar candies); 





(33) madhukdrake (honey-gatherers, or makers - 
cating drinks or wines); 
(34) (vugar-merchants or dealers in refined 


rigen реза 
[5] Шарын (meaning као: shakers of gold dust? If 
reading be fardukdrake, it may mean ‘makers of 
bowls 
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(11) purimakdraka (obscure; if taken as parpitdraka it may 
mean ‘vendors of betel leaves’); 

(12) kumbhakira (potters); 

(13) charmakara (dealers in leather and hide goods, tanners 
shoe-makers) ; 

(14) Aandukdra (oven-makers, boiler-makers?); 

(15) drnavdyake (weavers of woollen threads); 

(16) varütha-tantrardyaka (weavers of coats of mail) ; 

(17) rakta-rajaka (дуст); 

(18) devatá-tantra-rdya (makers of robes for deities or idols) ; 

(19) chailadhoraka (washers of garments, laundrymen) ; 

(20) rajaka (waxhermen); 

(21) fuchiha (probably suchika ог sauchika, tailors or workers 
in embroidery with needles); 

(22) tantracdya (cloth-weavers) ; 

(23) tülardya (cotton spinners or weavers); 

(24) chitrakdra or chitrakdraka (painters); 

(25) rardhaki-rüpakdraka (carpenters and carvers of images, 
ог portrait-makers) ; 

(26) Adlapdtrika (kálapdchika? rasin or pitch-makers) ; 

(27) ten or pelalaka (beautifiers? one reading is sela- 





Jd 
(28) ааты or pustakéraka (transcribers of books 
manuscripts, copyists) ; 
(29) utara (plasterers, model-makers in 
or workers in clay, wood or metal 


30) ndpita глава 
Gn red Карака (toilet-makers, hair-dresers); _ 
(32) chhedaka (wood-cutters or mowers of crop-plants or 


grasses); 
SR ma Саа x етае a 
(34) sthapati-sütradháraka: (architects - 
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es trinavdnija (dealers in straw and straw-made articles); 
(bark-merchants) ; 


ap stambavénija (dealers in grass and shrubs); 
(42) ramíacanija (bamboo-merchants) ; 
(43) navika (boatsmen or sailors) ; 
(44) odumpika (or olumpika, raftsmen or those crowing a 
river etc. by means of rafts); 
amara (анар LH tour ui EE жый 
ing away dirts); and 
(46) moffika (crushers, grinders or breakers; mauskfika, not 
а happy reading in this context, for, it means trick- 
sters, sharpers, cheats or rogacs—a dishonest occu- 
pation). 
From the above lists in the Mehdooxtu containing 101 items 
we can have a splendid idea of the economic condition of the 
people in early period of Indian history. 











Religious Aspect 

To speak of anything about the religious aspect of the Indian 
people of the Mahdeasta period is to tell you mostly on the 
prevailing dharma (i-e., Buddhism) at the time. As I referred 
my first lecture that the Mahifoasty contains mostly all 
25 important episodes of the Buddha's life and teachings 
and also some of his Jitaka stories, old and пем, зо 
in this my last lecture I shall deal only with some parti- 
cular topics on religious matters believed by the Mahdvastu 
period people, for one can hardly expect to deal with all 
topics exhaustively in one lecture. 

1 have hinted before that the Mahdoastu is by itself a pre- 
eminently religious treatise at the initial stage of Mahayana 
Buddhism. So I wish firstly to give you briefly my impression 
of the nature of the influence of Maháyšna on the poet- 
philosopher Aívaghosha's mind while he was depicting the 
life and career of Gautama Buddha in his famous Sanskrit 
epics, the uddhacharita, the Saundardnanda and his drama 
(discovered in fragments), the Sdriputra-prakarana. 

Aivaghosha is regarded by scholars as one of the earliest 
exponents of Mahayana Buddhism. In order to enable us 
to understand the Mahdrastu tenets, I give below some of the 
‘Mahayana ideas that can be traced in the books of this great 
Buddhist teacher and writer. We find explicit and implicit 
reference to—(1) the stress laid on Buddha-bhakti, the Master 
being an object of devotion and worship to His devotees; 
(2) the deification of Buddha who should be regarded as a 
бра above all ойе ils hugh by til KAA YENI E 
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vanity of existence, renunciation and abandonment of all 
desires and cravings, and firm resolve of the Bodhisattva to 
ipation from individual existence) 
by causing extinction of all re-births and regarding the world 
as anitya (transient or impermanent); (6) the dedication of 
the Bodhisattva's life in his several existences (as also illus- 
stories) to the service and welfare of 
je being anxious to deliver the distressed world 
from the sea of misery by means of his raft of knowledge; 
(7) the refutation of some of the Hráhmanical religious 
thoughts and practices (specially performance of severe aus- 
terities and sacrifices of different kinds), as He thought that 
ritti-dharma was quite a dilverent thing from pravritti-dharma ; 
and (8) the gradual development of the andtmavdda and 
fünyatà (both pudgala-fünyatà and dharma-fünyatd i.e., the non- 
existence not only of апу dimen or pudgala or individuality, 
but also of the objective world), the main idea being that the 
Krhetrajiia or the individual soul always remains prasana-dharmá 
and Pija-dharmá and cannot totally discard the triad of ajadna, 
karma, and trishpá and attain the state of dAiichanya- 

The above Maháyánic ideas will be partly illustrated in 
my discourse on similar and other points as culled by me from 
my study of the Mahdeastu. But yet before doing the same 1 
cannot but offer certain other preliminary remarks on the 
great Gautama Buddha's personality and the philosophical 
atmosphere in His time prevailing in India, It must be 
acknowledged that the early Buddhist scholars, Brahmapa 
and non-Brihmana, first acquired the Vedic lore including 
that of the Upanishadic doctrines, because without a good 
knowledge of those, it is difficult to understand properly the 
Buddha and Buddhism. Why did the Buddha rebel against 
Brahmanic Hinduism and how far did he differ from the 
tenets and doctrines of the Vedic religion and Upanishadic 
philosophy? These are questions which cannot be fully 
answered in this lecture, but may occasionally be referred to 
in a critical mood. But it may be remarked that the Buddha 
was a dynamic personality. He was universal love, kindness, 
and perfect wisdom personified. Being a great rationalist in 

and conceptions, He always appealed 
о reason (gute) while analysing human ventures in search 
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for the ultimate Truth (zá or tathatā) or Reality. The 
whole world regards him as a great master of moral force, a 
great renouncer, and a supreme physician for healing human 
diseases of passions and torments. Let us form an idea of the 
losophical atmosphere which the Buddha found himself 
at his own time. The chief religious and philosophical 
system that prevailed in our country in pre-Buddhistic age 
was that of the Upanishads and therein we observe more em- 
phasis being laid on knowledge (ñana) than on actions or 
works (karma) such as the Vedic ritualistic institutions in- 
cluding performance of sacrifices ( yajñas) in which sacrificial 
slaughter of animals was involved. Even in Buddha's own 
time these ceremonials did not fully cease to work on people's 
mind, though the first impact on Vedic karmakánda inflicted 
by the Upanishadic spiritual teachings had commenced to 
be felt somewhat earlier. The revolt against such karma came, 
however, to have a powerful influence on men's mind when 
the Buddha began to preach his sermons after his attainment 
of perfect enlightenment or sambodhi in his thirty-filth year, 
But in this hostility against the Brahmanic cult of ritualistic 
Karma, the Ajivika, the Nirgrantha (the Jaina) and the ока 
yata schools of philosophy which were current in Buddha's 
own time joined their hands to some extent. Itis known that 
the Ajivika sect of which GoSila Mafkhadiputra was the 
founder believed in the doctrine of miyati (predestination or 
fate) according to which all phenomena, physical or mental, 
are unalterably fixed or ordained; and the members of this 
sect cherished no faith in human efforts or exertions (puruyña- 
Ката). The Jaina sect founded on a strong basis by the great 
Mahiivira accepted harmlessness or abstinence from violence 
or doing injury to others, in thought, word or deed. The 
third chief leader, contemporary of the Buddha, was Kefa 
Kambalin, а materialist and unbeliever in God or Soul and 
probably inclined to the Lokáyata system of Chirvaka in 
which also we find its adherents rejecting the authority of 
the Vedas and refraining from performing all the Brahmanic 
ceremonials and sacrifices and also denying the doctrine of 
transmigration and salvation acknowledged by the Brahman- 
ic systems. To these materialists matter only counted, and 
soul was urderstocd by them to be body with only the 
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attribute of intelligence (dehdtmavddins). They also denied the 

existence of all that transcends the senses and salvation to 
them was only the dissolution of the body which was nothing 
but a combination of the gross elements. Orthodox Hindu- 
ism received a severe handling from the Lokayatas and the 
early Buddhists. There was another prominent religious 
leader in Buddha's time, a Brahmana preacher, named 
Ѕайјауіп, the head of the Parivrajaka sect, who had for his 
disciples both Sariputra and Maudgalyayana before their 
complete renunciation and ordination to Buddhism, and 
their becoming two most famous, beloved and devoted di 
ciples of the Buddha, This Sañjayin was rather a sceptic 
cherishing doubt in the solution of the philosophical prob- 
lems, such as, whether the world is permanent or imperma- 
nent, whether there ix continuity of life or self after a mai 
death, whether the world has its beginning or it is beginning- 
less, etc, To the Gautama Buddha the above-mentioned 
sectarian tenets and doctrines seemed to be unsatisfactory, 
unreasonable and unappealing, though they severally made 
strong impress on his mind in some respects. 

Against this back-ground I wish now to draw a picture of 
some religious topics, discussed and referred to in the great 
Mahävastu-avadāna. First, I take up the subject of repudiation 
of Brihmanic fire-sacrifice, austerities and penances, Once in 
the topic of conversion by Buddha of Srenya King Bimbi- 
sira, ruling both in Magadha and Айда (jointly) from his 
capital at Rajagriha (111. 436 ff), when the Master after 
having been perfectly enlightened, was staying at Uruvilva, 
at the foot of the Goatherd's (Ajapd/a's) Banyan-tree on the 
banks of the Nairañjanā river, we find Uruvilva-Kasyapa 
being asked by the Lord as to why he had abandoned the 
sacred fire-sacrifice, austerities and penances. Kisyapa said 
in reply that in a sacrifice! men speak of food and drink, and 
sweets of sensual pleasures and even women, but he knew of 
what is dross among attachments and he, therefore, took no 
delight in sacrifice and offering. Then on Buddha's enquiry 
аз to what better thing in the world of devas and men on 


* "arnrfer чтятїя art verfa, erat fead faafaa 
чө wei (а зача arem, mena чӣ я gà жия н” ПІ. 444 
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which his heart was set Kàáyapa replied saying! that 
when he had seen the Lord (Sage) calm, free from all sub- 
strate of re-birth, possessing nothing, rid of all attachments 
to existence, unchanging and not led by others, then he lost 
all delight in sacrifice and offering. He then repented that 
he previously did offer the fire-sacrifice and made his pe- 
nance in vain and that he foolishly believed that man could be 
freed by fire-sacrifice and offerings and that he, being unable 
to sce the perfect immovable state, had blindly followed after 
birth and death. He then added that the Lord having clearly 
revealed to him the pure, perfect and complete state, he had 
been able to escape from the round of birth and death. He 
also stated that so long he was found in the chains of wrong 
belief from which the Exalted One had now set him free. 
Many men, he said, were lost through performance of diverse 
austerities as they could not pass beyond doubt. The Вгаһ- 
manas and houscholders of Magadha then realized that 
Uruvilvà-KAiyapa was really living the brakmacharya life 
under the recluse, Gautama Buddha. 

Such repudiation of Vedic sacrifices which commenced so 
strongly from the time of Buddha later found an echo in some 
of the edicts of Atoka in which the emperor showed abundant 
respect for the sanctity of life and raised a strong indictment 
against the slaughter of animals for sacrifice (andlambha of 
primas). The Mahdvastu expressed such а repudiation in а 
story (11. 95 ff.) which briefly runs thus—there was a king 
named Suchandrima ruling at Sirhhapura (perhaps in the 
Punjab) and he was very friendly with his neighbouring 
king, named Subšhu, of Hastinapura. Suchandrima once 
prepared for the performance of a great sacrifice (mahdyajña) 
in which he wanted to offer every kind of animal, living on 
land and in water. At his command the hunters and fisher- 
men of his kingdom brought all sorts of living beings—the 
land animals being shut up in a large enclosure ( jajñaedfa) 
and the fishes confined in a tank. The king also managed to 
obtain a beautiful Kinnari named Manohar’, daughter of 
Druma, the King of Kinnaras from the Kailàa mount, 


memes, sewn ri nereye | 
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caught by a hunter and brought to Sirhhapura, a city of 
Brahmanas and put in the sacrificial enclosure. Invitation 
to the sacrifice was issued to king Subáhu of Hastinapura 
and several hundred other kings. King Subahu sent to the 
sacrifice his only son, named Sudhanu, as his representative. 
‘This prince (Sudhanu) saw in the sacrificial enclosures many 
thousands of living beings, both land and water animals, as 
well as the Kinnari, Manohara. On the prince's asking for 
the reason of confining so many living beings in the sacrificial 
enclosure, king Suchandrima answered saying—"With 
these animals I shall perform a sacrifice and there will thus 
be plenty of solid and soft food" ("ef awi afwerfa, nix w 
amar ата-ба"). Then follows a harsh criticism of 
sacrifice made by Sudhanu who sharply asked Suchandrima 
as to whether any good and profit would accrue from such 
а sacrifice which consists in slaughtering all those living 
beings. The Brahmanic way of reply of king Suchandrima 
i of such a sacrifice was this'—“*All these living beings 
that will be slaughtered in the sacrifice will attain heaven, 
As regards myself I shall be reborn in heaven as many times 
as are equal to the number of the slaughtered animals." 
Prince Sudhanu replied in a Buddhistic mood saying" thus— 
“Your Majesty, this is not so, this is a wrong view (mithyd- 
drishfi) for, ahirisd (not to cause harm or injury) is the highest 
rule, To take life is not dharma, but to abstain from taking 
life is dharma. . . Wrong belief is not dharma, but right belief 
is dharma." ‘The Prince then added saying —“Your Majesty, 
those who take to the path of the ten right actions (Kufala- 
Karma) are re-born in heaven. In the matter (of the great 
sacrifice), the path followed by your Majesty is not the path 


* “пй www arnai эги aê great ит eani fear 1 
Sr street пй nar теч чп тїтєтїп ment aret eni эчен”? 


II. 99. 
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to heaven, but itis the path that leads to hell.” Suchandeima, 
the other kings and the great mass of people present in 
the function were pleased to hear this exposition of the dharma 
by prince Sudhanu. The result was that the king of Sithha- 
pura let out all the living beings—both the land and water 

als. Such was the Buddhist diatribe against sacrifices in 
the Mahdvastu. As instructed by prince Sudhanu, king 
Suchandrima of Sirhhapura offered an unimpeded and flaw- 
less sacrifice in which thousands of Sramanas, Brahmanas, 
poor people and supplicants were fully given food and drink 
and were clothed in good garments. Doing so he proved that 
such kind of service was the proper sacrifice (or yajia). 











не ORDINATION OF SARTPUTRA AND MAUDGALYAYANA 


"The most important topic of the conversion óf Siriputra 
and MaudgalyAyana, as described and discussed in the Mahd- 
гани which also contains the stories of many other ordinations, 
is related here for a clear knowledge of the processes of such 
a ceremony held by the early Buddhists. The Buddha, whose 
missionary career was just begun, was living, after his return 
from Banaras, in the precincts of the Magadhan capital, 
Rijagriha. The conversion story of these two great disciples 
of the Buddha, as depicted in the Pali book, differs to some 
extent from the one told in the Mahdoastu in certain details. 
In the Nüland3-grámaka, a very prosperous and developed 
village, situated within half a yojana from Rajagriha, there 
lived a very rich Brahmana who had a beautiful and charm- 
ing wife, named Siri, She bore seven sons, the youngest of 
whom was named Upatishya, сусг unmarried (wwtfesz) 
and a student of Vedic mantras in his заста home 

quem). In another such rich, prosperous and populous 
ња Kolita-grimaka’ situated also within half a 








ful and intelligent. He also read Vedic scrij 
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they exchanged constant visits between their two native vil- 
lages. Their teacher's name was Sañjayin (Vairatiputra) 
belonging to the Parivrajaka sect. Once the two friends went 
to sce the Giriyagrasamija—the annual festival in which 
hundreds of shows, choruses, dancers, actors and drummers 
join in merriment. But as both Upatishya and Kolita had 
now acquired all the attributes entitling them for initation 
into the doctrine of all the previous Samyak-Sarhbuddhas 
(perfectly Enlightened Ones) and also attained power to 
understand the causes of all things and became fit for the 
performance of all Aryadharma injunctions in this their last 
birth ("smáwmfmt amaai eaf aani ema 
111. 57), there arose, after seeing the sights in the festival and 
also the crowd of people assembled there, in the mind of 
Sariputra (Upatishya) the conception of the impermanence 
of the world, this transient existence, and also in the mind of 
Maudgalyayana (Kolita) the conception of all things being 
nothing but bones. In spite of his associate's request to Sári- 
putra that he should not feel sorry at this time of gladness 
and merriment in the samdje, Siriputea replied saying that 
that was rather the time to live by dharma. Those people, 
according to him, were attached to worldly objects of enjoy- 
ment which are fleet and they, with their greedy desires un- 
satiated, forget that they will very soon have to depart from 
the world and be reduced to ashes. So he advocated to 
Maudgalyayana that the course of renunciation was his 
desired objective. On hearing this said, Kolita promised to 
adopt the same path as his friend wanted to traverse, and he 
uttered a verse which states—'""The way you prefer appeals 
to me also, and even death is more welcome to me by remain- 
ing in your company than life without yourself" ("ат mát 
want єт orearenia thea erat ed qa siu w w wifes exer fas” Ó 
IH. 59). So both of them proceeded to the grove of the 
Parivrájakas and received there from Saüjayin the vow of 
renunciation (parirrdjaka-pracrajyd). Sáriputra was able to 
master all the lore of the Parivrajakas within one week since his 

pravrajyd and Maudgalyayana did so within a fortnight. The 
К рден исине bareen thoodcivek (lap This 
dharma (of the Parivrájakas) cannot lead us to emancipation 
or cessation of all ills. So we should independently try to 
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acquire dharma-vinaya (well-preached discipline of the dharma) 
that may conduce to the end of all miseries." They then 
stipulated between themselves that whoever of the two would 
first attain dharma-vinaya should communicate the same to 
the other, so that they would together renunciate the world 
by being initiated to Aryadharma-vinaya. They then enter- 
ed the city of Rajagriha by different ways. At that time Lord 
Gautama was residing with a retinue of 6,500 Bhikshus in the 
Bamboo Grove at Kalandaka-nivapa. Sáriputra beheld from 
a distance the venerable monk named Upasena (not Aávajit 
as in Pali books) proceeding in search of food with his beg- 
ging bowl, wearing his yellow robe. He felt highly contented 
in mind at the sight of the monk and considered this mendi- 
cant's wandering in renunciation as a blessed thing (111. 60). 
He asked Upasena saying thus—' “Are you, venerable Sir, a 
teacher (48310) or a disciple (hearer, srdvaka) ?'" Forthwith 
came the reply— “I am a disciple". Sariputra then enquired 
thus—" Would you kindly tell me as to what doctrine or tenet 
your own teacher follows, and what does he say to and ins- 
exhortations have spread 
Upasena wanted to tell Siriputra only the real 
significant portion (arthamdtra) of his Master's teaching, as 
he was himself a man of little lea (а/райтша). The ques- 
tioner also desired to know the spirit (artha) and not the form 
(сай јата) of the teachings, because he and many others had 
long deceived themselves by merely un-meaning words of 
scriptural books. Upasena also told бачок that his Master 
taught people about all dharmas or phenomena as depending 
оп à Law of Gausation and instructed them to abandon all 
desired objects (заетата wal asaram emen эчтатч afir- 
Premi fan@fa” I11. 61). On hearing this, Sáriputra's mind at 
once became clear of all impurities and his pure spiritual eye 
opened up, and he at once attained dharma, threw off false 
views ( prohina-drishpi) overcame all doubts (tirna-kdshksha), dis- 
continued questionings (vigata-katharikatha), came to possess an 
upright, kind and diligent mind (rijuchitta, mpiduchitta, karma- 
atyachitta) and acquired proneness and aim towards nirvdna, 
the eternal blissful state (nirodna-pravaza, nirrdna-pragbhára). 
Upasena then directed Sariputra towards 

at Venuvana where the Master was at that time residing 
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and himself went on his alms-round in the city of Rajagriha. 
But Sáriputra went first to Maudgalyayana who saw his asso- 
ciate coming towards him with a calm and serene cou 
tenance and who ejaculated saying “О you, S4riputra, it 
appears you have attained amrita, that immortal state of bliss, 
and also the path that leads to it (amritamadhigatarh amri 
gûminîcha margah 111. 61) and this is why you look so doubly 
bright and effulgent." “You are right in your guess; I have 
really attained amyita and the path that leads to it. There has 
arisen the Light of the world (Loka-pradyota)"’—thus replied 
Sáriputra. Maudgalyayana then enquired from his associate 
about what the Teacher teaches, Sariputra answered and said. 


anf йат igit аттай эпт 
йл! w dt ferra очаг rane" n 111, 62. 


i.e., “The Tathagata has proclaimed the cause and also the 
cessation of all things or phenomena which are born of causes. 
‘The Great Sramana is the holder of such a doctrine.” On 
hearing this uttered by his comrade, Maudgaly&yana also 
attained his spiritual eye (dharma-chakshu) and felt himself fit 
for the attainment of nirvana. He was told also of the where- 
abouts of the Master. Maudgalyayana wanted not to take 
leave of their former preceptor, Safjayin, saying that they 
should go direct to the Master and not see any more Safijayin 
with his corrupt view. But Sáriputra reminded his associate 
that they must see him before they proceed to live the reli- 
gious life under Gautama, the Great Recluse, as their pre- 
vious preceptor had done them a great service since through 
him they had given up the houscholders' life. So they both 
went to Safijayin who requested them not to leave him, and 
the five hundred disciples of his, belonging to the Parivrajaka 
sect. But they told their former preceptor that they intended 
to take ordination from Lord Gautama who had witnessed 
directly what is called dharma-vinaya and propagated the same 
to all quarters. They, as seekers after true faith, could not 
disbelieve Him. To the extreme regret of Saüjayin his five 
hundred followers also left that sect and went away with 
Sariputra and Maudgalyáyana. Buddha intuitively knew 
that they both were coming to Him with the five hundred 
wanderers and the Tathagata declared that one of the two 
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(meaning Sariputra) would be the leading monk among the 
great intellectuals and the other (meaning Maudgalyayana) 
the leading monk among those who possess supernatural 
powers ("nw wal чатататя мад зей mafan” DIL. 63). 
Siriputra saw Lord Buddha from a distance teaching the 
pure and perfect dharma to a large crowd, looking endowed 
with the eighteen special supernatural powers (dvenikas), the 
ten powers (balas) and the four expertnesses (vaisdradyas), 
with his faculties and mind controlled, a veritable second 
rising sun, a cynosure of all eyes, like one crossing over to the 
shore of emancipation and securing all bliss—a Sramana 
beyond evil, a Brihmana, a Srotriya (a learned man), and a 
sndtaka (a student who has concluded his studies). Such was 
the glorified state in which the Lord was seen by Siriputra. 
‘Then the great new-comers accompanied by the five hundred 
followers approached the Buddha and bowed their heads at 
his feet. Sáriputra addressed the Lord thus'—"O Asceti 
we have so long dwelt (as it were) in waters of the ocean, in 
eaves of hills and in glades and wood. Through lack of sight 
of yourself in person, we have long lived among false here- 
tics. О you, the great Garavan-leader, now having receded 
from the wrong path we have crossed over in faith to your 
way and having traversed the wilderness of worldly life have 
become wise and passionless and are no longer moved by 
attachment.” Both Sariputra and Maudgalyayana then 
begged of Lord Sugata to admit them as recluses ("sat 
at ming at эрий” 111, 64-65) and ordain them, 
"The Lord then ordained them both and the five hundred 
other Wanderers by uttering the formula of "Соте, monks” 
(afefe ятата" 111. 65) and also “Come, monks, live 
the religious life under the Tathagata” a Гам: rem 
memê agrada” 111. 65). Then the miracle took place of all 
their marks—badge, emblem and sign of wanderers — 
having disappeared, and of the appearance of the three 
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robes and bowls and their hair in its natural state of 
recluses; and their deportment then became so established 
if they were all monks, ordained a hundred years. 

is the special form of renunciation (pravrajya), 
ordination (wpasampsdd) and entry into the monk's status 
(dhikshu-bhde2) of these two great men and their company 
of five hundred wanderers 

After this formal ordination Sáriputra put forward some 
metaphysical queries in reply to which the Master said that 
four dhdtus, constituent parts of a being, are predicted about; 
they exist, disappear, and re-appear by a new birth. In reply 
to further queries the Lord said that avidyd, ignorance, 
trishna, desire or craving, and karma, action, are the causes 
of birth; дун, time, Karma, work, and dAdra, food, are the 
causes of existence. Disappearance or death is caused by the 
termination of time, the end of actions, and the elimination 
of food; a being’s rebirth is caused by non-escape from igno- 
rance, and by domination exercised by desire which leads 
actions to ripen. The cessation of rebirths takes place only 
when a being escapes from nescience, and succeeds in totally 
annihilating his desires. 

The Master also explained to Sariputra how pleasurable 
sensations are produced in the sense-organs by the so-called 
attractive appearance of object-forms. He again referred to 
the law of causation" as producing all phenomena which 
cause mental pleasure and happiness and which are then said 
to be born, to exist, to develop, and to become cognizable. 
But they are, according to him, all non-soul, nor do they 
partake of anything belonging to any soul; rather they are 
bereft of any soul, nor do they partake of anything belong- 
ing to any soul; rather they are bereft of any soul nor 
anything belonging to any soul. 

On hearing this discourse of the Master, the two great 
new converts and their followers became absolutely free from 
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all miseries, i.e., sins, passions and desires (dsravas). Maud- 
galyàyana acquired within a week of his ordination all super- 
natural powers (riddhibalatà and yiddhivasitd) and the four 
kinds of logical dexterities (pratisarividd) i.e., expertness in 
the Buddhist theory and practice, etymology, and dialectics. 
Sariputra also acquired within a fortnight of his ordination, 
the power of intuitive knowledge (abhijad), perfection of 
wisdom (prajid-páramit) and the four logical dexteritics. 
Maudgalyáyana became able to realize the three knowledges 
(vidyds), obtained a divine eye (dizya chakshuh) and began 
to recollect his former lives (pursanisãsa) and attained des- 
truction of all passions and desires (dfrava-kshaya). Such is 
the tradition and the two saints and their followers, after 
ordination by the Buddha, succeeded in crossing over the 
deep forest of birth, decay, death and re-birth. Afew words 
may be said in this connection about the ordination of Maha- 
Kašyapa. Once upon a time Ananda, the sage of Videha, 
the favourite disciple of the Lord, who was regarded by all 
monks and nuns as the Lord's servitor, attendant and reci- 
pient of all right rules of conduct direct from the Lord, was 
touring Magadha accompanied by a large body of five hun- 
dred monks and stayed in the Bamboo Grove at Kalandaka- 
піудра, some of whom betrayed their frailty and renounced 
Ananda’s teaching. This conduct of the renouncers came to 
the notice of Маһа-Каѓуара who sought leave of Ananda to 
ask him the question as to why the Lord prohibited srdvakas 
(disciples) from eating in a crowd (gapa-bhojana) and pres- 
cribed that they should eat in groups of three (trika-bhojana). 
Ananda replied that he and others had come from far away, 
зо he himself was anxious to ask him the same question for its 
clear interpretation. Mahã-Kãiyapa replied that the Tathá- 
gata made such prohibition for two reasons—the safety of 
familics and breaking of cliques of wicked men—thus avoid- 
ing mischief of dispute, wrangling, squabbling and quarrel- 
ling in the Sañgha. In course of this talk between the two 
great theras, Maha-Kaiyapa made a pungent remark that 
Ananda acted like a youngster, knowing no moderation and 
like destroying а good harvest he went the rounds of families 
for alms along with such a big body of young and fresh 

of fellew-students, newly ordained, having no guard on the 
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doors of their senses, not vigilant and irresponsible. Ananda 
resented the remark by saying that there were gecy hairs 
growing on his head and yet Maha-Kasyapa thought it fit to 
address him as to a youngster. At that time a nun, Sthüla- 
nandá by name, championed Ananda against Maha-Kasyapa 
who, she remarked, formerly belonged to another sect. 
The sage told Ananda that this sister nun spoke out of 
thoughtlessness and that Ananda begged pardon of the sage, 
for womankind was witless, and lacking in knowledge of 
proper occasion to speak in that way. Maha-Kasyapa then 
reminded Ananda in protest that he never acknowledged 
g religious life any master outside of and 
other than Lord Tathagata the perfect Buddha and he re- 
ferred to his renouncing his home with its rich material pro- 
perties of high earthly value which he regarded as defile- 
ments. He said, moreover, that he left home taking only onc 
patched cotton cloak with him and wandered out in quest 
of Arhans in the world and at that time there was no other 
Arhan anywhere except the perfect Buddha and after one 
year of his leaving home he saw the Lord in Rajagriha at 
Bahuputraka shrine (chetiya) and the thought crowed his 
mind that he was looking on the Lord who was all secing, 
all-knowing and possessed of absolute perfect knowledge. 
‘Then he told Ananda the short story of his own ordination 
by the Buddha. He said that approaching the Lord in rever- 
ence he addressed him in these words—""Lord, you are my 
master and I am your disciple, Sugata.” ‘The Lord, he spoke 
to Ananda, said to him thus in reply—"O Kaéyapa, 1 am 
your master and you are my disciple." Then the Tathagata 
gave Маһа-Каќуара an exhortation on how to train himself 
to abide by the restraint of the disciplinary rules, pasturing 
in the field of good conduct and discerning the peril of the 
minutest faults and also adopting and practising the moral 
precepts and living a life of complete purity in thought, 

and act. The Lord in this exhortation referred to the 
fact of the body being not one that is permanently assembled. 
He also asked Mahà-Kasyapa to train himself in discerning 
of the uprising and of the cession of the five skandhas on which 
existence thrives and gave him a lesson on the pratitya-samut- 
pada doctrine. Maha-Kasyapa then told the venerable 
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Ananda that after he had been given the exhortation, he was 
a probationer student (faiksha) for eight days only having 
yet to act before attainment of perfection, but on the ninth 
day he attained perfect knowledge. Then he reported to 
Ananda the exchange of the patched cotton under-robe of 
his with the under-robe of hempen rags of the Tathágata. 
Thus did he become a genuine son of the Lord, born of 
dharma created by dharma, an heir as to dharma and not as 
to the flesh. His three knowledges, his six super-knowledges 
and mastery of the powers could no longer be hidden. After 
this the five hundred monks in Ananda's charge harboured 
no more doubt or mistrust on Maha-Kisyapa to whom their 
obedience became greater and better than before. The de- 
raved nun Sthdlanand’ remained, however, un-reconciled 
ind she uncovered herself before Mahá-Káiyapa and died 
immediately and on account of her hard-heartedness against 
the sage was reborn in a great hell — such was the tradition. 
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After the demise of the Buddha Mahá-KAiyapa became 
anxious to see that Buddha's religion continues in full glory 
and that all bhikshus act upto the behests of the Buddha. At 
such a time Кабуара feared that a schism may arise and 
sectarians and heretics might harm the peerless doctrine 
and so he advised them to try to collect the teachings of 
the Master (ябай emt ттер, I. 70) and to recite! the 
Sugata's excellent teaching without a break and in perfect. 
unison so that the recital, well and truly made, may long 
have bright renown among men and gods. wanted 
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"The Mahdvastu itself defines it by saying (T. 77) that every 
existence of the Bodhisattvas is shortly defined as an earth, 
whence has come the пате" bhimi. As a matter of fact these 
bhümis are the various stages of development of the qualities 
of a Bedhisattva towards which he progressively advances. 
He gradually ascends from one to the next, upto the last or 
the tenth stage. The Mahdvastu gives a very detailed descrip- 
tion of these stages which cannot be recounted here. Kátya- 
yana said to Káiyapa that it was not possible to measure the 
bhamis of Bodhisattvas and they last through so many or even 
infinite Ka/pas. However, the treatise names (1. 76) the differ- 
ent bhimis thus — the first being called dirdrohd (difficult to 
ascend), the second baddhamdnd (fastening), the third ( purhpa- 
тапфий (adorned with flowers), the fourth ruchird (fascinat- 
ing), the fifth cittaviudrd (expanding the mind or heart), the 
sixth ra@pavatt (lovely), the seventh durjayd (hard to conquer), 
the eighth janmanidefa (ascertaining the birth), the ninth 
deriving its name from yauoardjya (anointment or installation 
as Crown Prince) and the tenth from abhisheka (coronation). 
"The transitions from bhami to bhümi are dealt with fully. The 
eight rules of conduct (samudachard) for Bodhisattvas when 
they live in the first #Афт or stage are these (1) liberality 
(Gaga), (2) compassion (karma); (3) indefatigability (apari- 
Kheda), (4) want of pride i.e., humility (emana), (5) study of 
all the scriptures (sarraídstrddAydyit), (6) heroism (vikrema), 
(7) asking for permission or approval of people (/okdanjad) 
and (8) fortitude (dhiri). ‘The Bodhisattvas, in this stage, 
conceive the idea of attainment of perfect wisdom by accu- 
mulation of merits, the roots of goodness. "Then with regard 
to the second bhdmi, the dispositions of Bodhisattvas are relat- 
ed to Каѓуара by Mahá-KAtydyana saying that Bodhisattvas 
in the second 5hümi feel undoubtedly an aversion to all forms 
of existence and that herein their dispositions are good (Аай 
). amiable (smigdha), sweet (madhura), keen 

), bountiful (чч). < charming (richitra). profound 
), not losing control (aparyddinna), imperturbable 
(anupahata), extraordinary (asddhdrupa), lofty (umala), noble 
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not miserable (akripaga), resolute (anicarta), sincere (akri- 
trima), pure (fuddha), steadfast (dyidha), independent or free 
from others’ influence (seabhdea), contented (yipta), intent 
on the (foremost) Person (pudgala) and infinite (ananta). Their 
lapses in this bhami are also related, and on account of these 
lapses they fail to reach the third stage. 

Then Маһа-Каудуапа related to Mahi-Kadyapa the 
state of heart existing in Bodhisattvas as they ascend the third 
stage from the second. He said that their stage of mind be- 
comes herein set on renunciation. They want to make all 
creatures happy and they do this not for their own well-being, 
not even for the sake of enlightenment; and they want to buy 
‘one verse of a wise saying even with the sacrifice of wives and 
children. In order to qualify themselves for attaining the 
fourth ёлаті the Bodhisattvas do not create schisms in the 
saAgha, nor do they raze stūpas to the ground, nor do they 
harbour any evil thoughts against a Tathagata. They, more- 
over, are not cast down by adversity, nor elated by prosperity 
‘Then Maha-Katyayana said to Mahā-Käśyapa during reply 
to queries that such Bodhisattvas who are not liable to lapse 
in any way, for any reason, at any time, or by any chance, 
in their course to the seven other bhimis, never pass into a 
hell nor are reborn in any brute state, but they are capable 
of becoming Brahmis, Indras, Naga kings, universal kings 
(chakravartins), chief counsellors, chief heads of guilds, leaders, 
royal sons etc. Thus do they bring their carcer to maturity. 
In this the fourth bhami the Bodhisattvas evolve the idea of 
enlightenment. 

Then the Mahdoastu expounds and illustrates the merits 
and demerits of Bodhisattvas in the fifth bhami. Herein are 
mentioned the names of some of the Buddhas worshipped by 
the Lord Gautama when he was in the fifth i ami and several 
other universal kings of good merit at their times. In this 
connexion we have the names of the Buddhas as (1) Yata- 
vrata vontipped by the present Gautama эй born аз 
a merchant's son, (2) жал к е universal 
King Dharapidhara, (3) Narcivara worshipped by the 
universal King Aparájita, (4) Suprabha worshipped by а 
‘minister named Vijaya, (5) Tathagata Ratanaparvata 
worshipped by a universal King Achyuta, (6) the perfect 
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Buddha Kanakaparvata worshipped by the universal King, 
Priyadaríana, (7) Lord Pushpadanta worshipped by a king 
named Durjaya, (8) а Buddha named Lalitavikrama wor- 
shipped by King Chaturaügabala, (9) Lord Mahayagas 
worshipped by King Mrigapatisvara, and (10) Jina Ratana- 
chada worshipped by a universal king named Manivishana. 
"These kings and others offered great gifts to these Jinas and 
made their vows to them praying that they might themselves 
become perfect Buddhas and safely lead across all men fallen 
into the great flood of recurrent births and may live in peace 
by dragging their minds from all sorts of attachments 
("afan заба) эа а апа ws 
жатсайатйй afrai I. 119). 

Regarding questions of the Buddha-field and upakshetras 
with reference to dispositions in the sixth Shami, Mahā- 
Kátyàyana said that many fields are not empty of Buddhas 
and certain others are empty. Buddhas winning perfect 
knowledge and mindful of welfare of all beings appear very 
rarely. It is the nature of Buddhas to achieve the whole diffi- 
cult task of a Buddha, set before him. Sometimes only two 
Tathágatas could appear, if one Buddha is not equal to the 
conditions of Buddhahood. Otherwise no two valiant men 
are born in one and the same field, as men reject the notion 
of the inadequate nature of the great seers (“A revisa sra 
miafe mafan нента ҳа я mus nass rel a I. 122). 
Buddhas never pass away without fulfilling the Buddha-tasks. 
Mahàá-Kátyáyana then revealed the Buddha-fields in the 
eastern, southern, western and northern quarters of the 
world and in its nadir and zenith where Buddhas of various 
names respectively preach dharma, He also replied to the 
query of Mahi-Kasyapa as to whether there was possibility 
of all beings being released by the preaching of so many 
Buddhas, saying that there cannot be a limit to the countless 
beings listening to the teaching of the Buddhas, as the 
average worldlings were numerous, rather more numerous 
than the numerous worlds. 

Lastly, it was said in the book that as the Bodhisattvas in 
the sixth &ümi sometimes envy those who have won cessation. 
of perception and feeling, they lapse, and cannot advance 
towards the seventh bhdmi or stage. 
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As the Bodhisattvas advance to the seventh bñümi their 
nd is bent on self-control. Mahi-Kátyyana spoke to 
Mahi-Katyapa that the Bodhisattvas preach and commend 
abstention from killing. After passing through the seven 
bhamis they show pity to those beings who, bemoan their lot, 
apply themselves to the practice of morality, renounce their 
kingdoms and powers and go out of home to a homeless con- 
dition. In this context KátyAyana recited some stories re- 
garding Gautama Buddha in his previous livesand illustrated 
some of his supreme virtues and proved the wicked actions 
of Devadatta. Such good and difficult acts of body, thought 
and speech are performed by Bodhisattvas. Of the manifold 
good qualities they possess, we find mention, in the Mahd= 
vastu, of mastery over karma, resoluteness, endurance, trust- 
worthiness, uprightness and sincerity. They are generous, 
firm, gentle, tender, patient, tranquil of heart, brilliantly in- 
telligent, gifted with insight, not given to gratification of 
sensual pleasures, pure in conduct, full of civility to elderly 
people, and of persuasive speech, ready to help people in 
distress, equal in adversity and prosperity, and skilful in up- 
rooting the vices of men. They are anxious to win the sphere 
of power of a Buddha, skilled in teaching, loving even their 
enemies, They possess the knowledge of correct and faulty 
conclusions. Then we find a very beautiful and logical view 
that all great men working for the benefit and welfare of 
humanity are so many Bodhisattvas, for the Mahdvastu writes 
that all charms and medicines were discovered by Bodhisat- 
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bhami. Then the book mentions again hundreds of the host of 
Aryan Buddhas in the ninth блат. Mahi-Katyayana then 
told Maha-Kasyapa regarding those Bodhisdttvas who 
passed through the ninth 4/ami and encompassed the tenth 
after having won to the Tushita-bhavana and thence descend- 
ing to a mother's womb to lead his last human extraordinary 
existence, not shared by Pratyeka-Buddhas, nor by saints, nor 
by disciples, nor by average people. The book states how 
they become conceived in mother's womb, without the 
intercourse of a father and a mother, but by their own 
merit only (“ewanfaaer sanger safia” 1. 145). Description 
is obtained in the book of such great men’s wonderful 
conception, their emergence from mother's womb and. their 
attendance by gods. Маһа-Каёуара was told also that these 
Bodhisattvas are also to practise all the arts of mankind with- 
out any help from teachers and they do not indulge in the 
pleasures of sense. In answer to the former's query as to how 
Ràhula was born, the latter replied saying that passing away 
from Tushita heaven he came down into the womb of 
mother Yasodhara, the Kshatriya maiden (“mw mm 
afea жазат arg: ceu uy afoma: ferendis 
afri qw oss uA wr adu” I. 153). Then the 
retirement from the world of the Buddhas was narrated 
and Mahi-Katyayana referred to Bodhisattva Самата? 
resolve not to enter again the fair city of Kapilavastu before 
he has passed beyond the power of old age and death 
("я a grek ateamararer sererenarifafa" I. 157). This is the 
brief description of the fen bhiimis in the Mahdoastu. 








Pruraury оғ BUDDHAS 


Now I shall give a brief note on the cult of plur: 
Buddhas prevalent in society during the period of the Mahd- 
vastu. The Buddhists, like the Brāhmaņic Hindus, believed 
deeply in re-births (janmdntaravéda); so innumerable and 
countless Buddhas are conceived to have appeared in the 
previous &a/pas, according to Buddhist scriptures, specially in 
the Mahayana literature. Gautama Buddha is himself men- 
tioned as having adored, through immeasurable £a/fas in his 
previous births, countless Tathágatas, Arhans and even per- 
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62 MAHAVASTU 
fect Buddhas. The Mahayana admits a belief in the existence 
of many Buddhas. In some Pali books we get reference to 
only seven Buddhas including Gautama Buddha, and in 
other later Pali books we learn of twenty-four Buddhas. In 
this cult we feel that a conception of an eternal Buddha runs 
through such ideas. In the Mahdvastu, however, we have a 
discourse (III. 224 ff) called ZaAu-Buddha-sütra wherein 
we find these Buddhas described as gentle-hearted (myidu- 
chitta), loving-hearted (maitra-chitta), controlled-hearted 
(dénta-chitta), calm-hearted (/dnta-chitta), free-hearted (mukta- 
china), pure-hearted (fuddha-chitta), firm-hearted | (sthita- 
chitta), unattached-hearted (asañga-chitta) and so on; and 
they are also the best of Brahmanas (Brdkmanottama), nobles 
or Kshatriyas, versed in the Vedas (Vedapdraga) and what is 
more important they are speakers in an unequivocal manner 
(aviparitarddins), speaking what is not false (avitathavddins) 
and ever speaking what is not untrue (ananyathdvddins). We 
know that Gautama Buddha called himself ‘Tathagata 
ie, one who has attained the lath or truth or reality. 
According to the Mahdoaste Buddha, while once staying at 
Sravasti, told Ananda that he sat there for three months al 
ding in the states of former Tathágatas (purima-Tathdgatas), 
Arhans (Arhats) and perfect Buddhas (samyak-sashbuddhas). 
There аге several traditional lists of a legion of former Bud- 
each of whom proclaimed the next one. Gautama 
Buddha himself was proclaimed by the previous Buddha, 
Kaáyapa. Of course, the names of the famous ones vi. 
ipagyin, Sikhi, Vifvabhû, Krakuchchhanda, Konikamuni, 
Kidyapa and Sikyamuni all occur therein. You are all 
aware that in the succession of these Buddhas, the last Bud- 
dha, as proclaimed by Lord Sakyamuni, will be Maitreya. 
This future (andgate) Buddha will also be mighty in power, 
and the leader of a host of seers and a teacher of seventy 
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power, infinite in wisdom and famous in the world. He also 
said that his power also prevailed because he honoured these 
previous sublime Buddhas and he on that account attained 
glory and fame shining in the worlds of men, devas and 
Brahma. In rapture Ananda declared that he had now come 
to comprehend the sphere of these many Buddhas which the 
Lord said as being beyond thought, beyond compare and 
beyond measure. Buddha himself further said in this connec- 
tion that as a paramdrthadarfin (knowing the highest truth or 
good) he was equal and peer of the previous Buddhas. 

In this context we may note a strange fi 
Mahdvastu also, that regarding the birth ( jati) of the Buddhas, 
they are mentioned as all being born either in the Brihmana 
or the Kshatriya family. Buddha himself said that he was 
born in the Kshatriya family of Hkshvaku (a 
Aditya, the sun); and the future Buddha, he declared, would 
be born in a very rich and prosperous Brihmana family, but 
he would renounce his plentiful pleasures of the world and 
accept religious life. He referred in passing that Dipafkara 
Buddha, Vipaáyin, Sikhi and Viévabha were born in Kshat- 
riya families and Krakuchchhanda, Konakamuni and Kas- 
yapa in Brahmana families. The Mahāvastu recounts declar- 
ing thus:—'" These supreme persons arise in one of two kinds 
of families—either in a family of the Kshatriya or in one of 
Brühmana. When the Kshatriyas are reputed as foremost 
in the world, the Buddhas, the supreme men, appear in the 
family of the Kshatriyas, and when the Bráhmanas arc 
reputed for their worth in the world they, the great seers, 
are born in the Brahmana families” ("fafgira à wif zmuufer 
uvam, fame w naw sruerrfa a wm чат! aar areara 
бен эйт mfauri тат абаа аат mamafa cremas 
aa g Anter Лее wife аттат: н тп mangê aar 
Farofa wefaw: и” 111. 247-248). 

As to the excellent traits in the character of all Buddhas, 
the Lord said that energy (virya) is the instrument of enlight- 
enment and that they progressed because of their virtues of 
renunciation (prahdna), charity (déna), self-control (dama) and 
restraint (sanyama). He himself attained enlightenment in 
the ninety-first Аш/ра since his efforts. All Buddhas belaud- 
ed the virtues of liberality (dána), morality (fila) and wisdom 
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(Prajàd). The past Buddhas were caravan-leaders of dharma 
and they stifled their passions, were revered and honoured 
and were self-dependent. 


PRATITYASAMUTPADA, THE CHATURARYASATYA AND THE 
MADHYAMA PRATIPADA 

I refrain from discussing fully the famous and well- 
known Buddhist formula of pratityasamulpdda (s ) 
as treated in the А/аййгани, specially in the Méra-vijaya 
episode as described in the second Avalokita-satra (П. 293 
ff). You allknow thatin the allegorical story of Gautama’s 
victory over Evil—the Mara—the Bodhisattva, struck the 
earth with his right hand and the whole earth resounded and 
а panic was produced and Mára's ill-starred army fled away. 
‘The Boddhisattva without any tremor shone like the Sun. 
He then declared (according to the Mahdoastu) the famous 
doctrine of the Pratityasamutpáda i.e. the chain of causes and 
effects, or in the words, the law of happening by way of a cause, 
or the law of origination of a thing or phenomenon depend- 
Other as its cause, He expressed the formula thus: 
is iM or misery; this is the arising of ill; this is 
the cessation of ill; and there is the Way (meaning the 
Majjhima-patipada, the Middle Path, the AshdAgika-márga). 
When this exists, that appears, when this is destroyed, that 
disappears or ceases to be”, (^84 ч ew знч чча: erat Fre мч 
arial feni A wal этая pater ved уяттан” LI, 345). 

Then the Bodhisattva further developed the idea of the 
chain of cause and effect in these words:—'From ignor- 
ance (feat) arises the make-up (бевте) of coming-to- 
be, which again causes consciousness (feart) and from 
thi born individuality (meq). This- individuality 
gives rise to the six-fold faculties of the senses (agrara) 
which again results in contact (ems). This contact causes 
the rise of feelings (Www) which, in its turn, produces 
craving (qem), which itself causes grasping (зчтатя,). This 
grasping becomes the cause of one’s passing from life LS 
life (ww) and thence comes birth (afa), old age, death 
and disease and from these arise all kinds of sorrow, lamen- 
tations, troubles, ills and despair (qw). (IT. 346). 
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After His investigation into the dharma (nature) of causa- 
tion, the cessation (f) of those things became clear to 
His omniscience. Understanding their nature to b= such, the 
Bodhisattva attained the peerless, noble and supreme 
enlightenmen 

In this treatise (the Muhdvast) which is so full of Buddhist 
ethical principles, we get reference to, in addition to the four 
Aryan truths (wgerdeea,), the Arya-ashtdigika márga or the 
madhyma pratipadd, the Middle Path (111.331) in the 
discourse on the rolling of the wheel. It is the Aryan eight- 
fold Way (stafezifemm), that is to say, right belief (aeanafez?), 
right purpose or resolve (mrr&Wwev), right endeavour 
(к=т\зататя:), right action (qmrewi:), right living or 
occupation (aeqmiwra:), right speech (Remar), right mind- 
fulness (we7"FAfa:,) and right concentration (meawemnfa:). 
The е form the middle course awakened to by the Tathagata 
in his Aryan dharma and discipline (feta) and this course 
when adopted confers insight (aaywearat), conduces to calm 
(заняйчабтет), to disgust with the world (faféerà), to 
passionlessness (faum), to cessation (farê), to the state 
of a recluse (mrmwuri), to enlightenment (saturi), and to 
nirväpa (faim). Detailing out these topics here із out of 
the question. 

















Buppna-P0JA (woxsnir or тик BUDDHA) PREVALENT IN THE 
TIME OF тик MAHAVASTU 
The MaAdeastu puts the following verses (11. 362) in the 
mouth of Lord Buddha about the efficacy of the worship 
of the Buddhas 


"айтат tq wadepeea, s neu wafer wrem | 
тагай wat ame, этч w a wafer абаа н 
afefad nafa та erimi, era ч ka яй ачатяі a 
eal mafa qara, emma wafer эчтата Ó 

cw erm, amator ode sfa: 
itera wife afeafaanta, aaran (?) afer amatores n 
затече s forfait afuera, баада тач бе miar | 

“Sat w cos nia enema, aged атча Temata 
En - Il. 345-346 
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Satara {г Rear баата enq nifas а 
ча eqs ятата жїл sfuasfaei и 
famed чений genu чате 
afa ada піла eret fanfar 
"The person (called a sonof the Buddha) who, having turned 
his thoughts for attainment of enlightenment (only) for the 
sake of welfare of all living , g>es round (saluting rever- 
entially) а tope of the Saviour of the world, b=comss, in all 
places in all his lives, mindful, thoughtful, virtuous and 
assured as he fares on the way to enlightenment’. It is also 
said that such beings shall themselves bscome saviours of the 
world, all-seeing with passions stifled and lusts destroyed 
(^m w men fen ятт, mamam еса бабак" 11. 373), 
and they are destined to become peerless Buddhas in the 
world after having for a long time pursued the good in their 
various lives ("абст fat «пете, st азі ж чат 
wg” 11.373). Then we find in this book (in the Avalokita- 
sūtra) an enumeration of the simple methods of Buddha-p £jd, 
which, if resorted to with devotion, will lead to accumula- 
tion of incalculable merits as a result of which they will 
never become confounded by appearances and will b> able 
to perceive the unsubstantiality or soullessness and emptiness 
or non-existence of all dharmas (the things or appearances 
in the objective world). 
Briefly speaking, the methods are the following:— 
(1) salutation of a tope and monuments erected in the 
Buddha's honour; 
(2) Ёл of a garland ог a festoon of fine silk оп a tope 
or a monument containing the relics of the Buddha; 
(5) offering ‹ of flowers, burning a pinch of incense in 
ist shrines; 
(4) Pene] a cite оп the Lord’s shrines; 
(5) holding а single light over the tope; 
(6) placing thereon а sunshade; 
(7) Lu ko Matteotti belit up 


(8) paving sdoramena os the shrines: ç 
9) cleansi washing away dust therein; 
do) Желк dcl ушш айе: i diner prepar- 
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(11) offering even a drop cf oil at a tops; 

(12) taking bricks and carrying them to shrines; 

(13) anointing shrines with perfumes; 

(14) placing a necklace of gems on them; 

(15) giving one trustful thought to the Buddha; 

(16) bringing net-work coverings to shrines; 

(17) taking and throwing away faded flowers from shrines; 

(18) sprinkling of sandal-wood powder thereon; 

(19) making a reverential bow before a topz; 

(20) ofvering of a bowl in Buddha's name for his acceptance; 
and, 

(21) forming a resolution in mind that they (these worship- 
pers)may set free the un-free and in their own eman- 
cipated state may become an eye to the blind and 
dispel their gloom and darkness, and may lead across 
the beings who have not crossed, may fare without a 
tremor through the whole world, and release those 
in misery. 

We are told that such benefactors and worshippers of 
the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sañgha never feel troubled 
by any ills of the world and they may become distinguished 
wealthy merchants, householders posscessing wonderful 
treasures, king's sons, ministers and even powerful universal 
rulers. 





Tue Paatyexa-Buppuas 

"The concept of the Pratyeka-Buddhas is found to have 
developed to good extent during the period represented by 
the Muhdvastu. "These are self-controlled and self-possessed 
ascetics who attain enlightenment without proclaiming it 
to the world. In Buddhist dogmatics the Pratyeka-Buddhas 
attain enlightenment for themselves by themselves without 
the aid of any teachers and they də not even propose to act 
as teachers to others. They arise whenever Buddhas do not 
sett the word (III. 27). These individually enlighten- 
‘saintly persons may be countless. They are splendid in 
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five eyes, viz. the сус of the flesh (wem), the deva eye 
(frman), the сус of wisdom (aaraa), the eye of dharma 
(aan), and the сус of a Buddha (sasa), which all 
сап only be possessed by the Buddhas (I. 158). They 
function to constitute a field for winning merit. They are 
objects of receiving offerings from other people. Their 
deportment and demeanour are described in the Mahdvastu 
in many a context. They have courteous manner with 
regard to their approach and leave, they look forward and 
around, they extend and withdraw their hands and they 
carry with them their cloak, bowl and robes. They look 
like ndgas (elephants). They appear to have accomplished 
their task. Their organs of sense are turned inwards and 
their mind is not turned outwards. They do not look in any 
way disturbed, because of their achievement of harmony 
with the dharma. They never look forward beyond a plough’s 
length. Such was their auspicious deportment. 

In this connection we may compare the deportment and 
demeanour of the Buddha which appeared first to Sáriputra, 
when he saw the Lord from a distance as described in the 
Малавами (III. 63-64). 


A New JATAKA (тик ANARGANA JATAKA) 

In my first lecture it was said that the Mähävastu also con- 
tains some new Jataka stories, which are not found included 
in the Pali JAtaka stories. Here I shall briefly place before 
you a sample of such a new Jataka (11. 271-276), called 
Ancngapa-Jdtaka. The monks asked Lord Buddha ef the 
great prosperity and uncommon wealth possessed by the 
householder, Jyotishka, who was admitted into the Ord-r and. 
ordained, and then became fully free from all lusts. UA 
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Bandhuma invited Lord Vipaéyin to his capital which was 
the native place of the Lord. At that time there was a house- 
holder, a very rich merchant named Anafgana living in 
that city. First of all, it was he who approached Lord 
Vipatyin, and invited the Lord to be entertained by him for 
three months and the Lord accepted this invitation proferred 
to him first by the householder, and so He (the Lord) could 
not accept the king’s invitation to be similarly entertained. 
The king got fretted by the action of Anafgana, the house- 
holder. The king (Bandhuma) requested the Lord to cat 
with himself ene day, and with Anangana the next дау. The 
Lord replied—"That may be possible, if however Алай ауа 
(the accepted host) gives his consent to such an arrangement.” 
The king sent for Anatigana and threatened him saying that 
his term of life would come to its end, if he went against 
his king's pleasure. A compromise between the king and 
Anafgana was reached and it was so arranged that Lord 
Vipaéyin would be the king's guest on опе day and Anaá- 
gana’s the next. Anafigana always improved upon the hos- 
pitality to the Lord shown by the king at his turn. The 
prime minister was asked by the king to hinder the 
better success of Anafgana in the matter of entertaining 
the Lord, his Son. On the king’s last entertaining day he 
arranged for a royal reception to the Lord in his large and 
beautiful park which was decorated gaily with all sorts of 
luxuries such as sandal-seats for the Lord's monks, young 
attendants decked йт finery, and well-caparisoned lordly 
elephants holding umbrellas over the guests. The king 
issued an order prohibiting sellers of wood and stick to 
sell them to any body under threat of penalty. When Апаћ- 
gana heard of this prohibition he became sad and reflective 
because of the difficulty he would fall into for cooking 
food for the Lord and his monks for the last day. In this 
predicament Sakra, the Lord of devas, appeared in person 
before Anangana and by his own power provided the house- 
holder with all sorts of excellent food, seats, pavilion (con- 
structed immediately at Sakra's order by Visvakarman, as 
if by magic), elephants including his own Eravana clephant, 
sun-shades attendants. Anafigana requested king 
Bandhuma to come and wait upon the sarigha, along with 
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po manavasru 
himself. On cntoring the pavilion the king wondered at 
scuing the waried display, and thought that this marvel 
must have been produced by the power of meritof the house- 
holder, Anangapa. When the meals were finished, Anañ- 
guna ‘expressed his vow in this way—"'On account of any 
meritorious gifts and my good actions may 1 partake of a 
favourof. 


stand ithe dharma, and renunciating the world may I become 
free from all lusts!" 

‘Gautama Buddha now told the monks that the present 
‘houscholéicr jyotishka was in that life ithe heusehdlder, 
Anabgana, during the former Buddha Vipaáyin's time. 

Mery often even in-old Indian Society a sort af competition 
between a king and rich householders could be observed in 
showing their splondour of wealth im giving reception to 
high perronages—even to а Buddha, dn the above Játaka 
starywealso-observe people's deep belief in meritorious deeds 
leadingto high position indife. Belief an karma and jenmántara- 
vata axe án ahe «core of Indian philosphical thoughts. А 
belicf also in the personal appearance of gods before virtuous 
people was alse prominent in religious thoughts ‘of old. 
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